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LBRECHT  DURER  was  born  in 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  1471.  Eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Raphael,  on  the 
same  day,  the  sixth  of  April,  1528, 
after  a  violent  attack  of  his  chronic  disease, 
Durer  quickly  and  peacefully  passed  away. 

His  father,  Albrecht  the  elder,  was  a  goldsmith, 
and  settled  in  Nuremberg  in  1435,  in  the  service 
of  the  goldsmith  Hieronymus  Holper,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  1467.  They  were  blessed 
with  eighteen  children,  of  whom  Albrecht  the 
master,  was  the  third. 

"  I,  Albrecht  Durer  the  younger,  have  sought 
out  from  my  father's  papers,  these  particulars  of 
him,   where  he   came   from    (Jula)    and   how   he 


lived  and  died  holily.  His  life  was  passed  in 
great  struggles  and  in  continuous  hard  work. 
With  my  dear  mother  bearing  so  many  children 
(of  whom  fifteen  died),  he  never  could  become 
rich,  for  he  had  nothing  but  what  his  hands 
brought  him.  He  took  great  pains  with  his 
children  and  made  us  know  what  was  agreeable 
to  others  as  well  as  to  our  Maker,  so  that  we 
might  become  good  neighbors." 

They  lived  in  a  part  of  a  great  pile  of  build- 
ings owned  and  in  part  occupied  by  the  Pirk- 
heimer  family,  wealthy  patricians,  prominent  in 
trade  and  in  the  State.  Their  son,  Wilibald 
Pirkheimer,  and  Albrecht  Durer,  were  about 
the  same  age,  and  their  close  companionship 
enabled  Durer  to  acquire  knowledge  of  higher 
studies  into  which  the  young  patrician  was  led 
by  his  tutors,  and  the  visits  to  the  Pirkheimer 
home  opened  views  of  higher  culture  and  more 
refined  modes  of  life. 

"  My  father  had  a  particular  affection  for  me, 
and  as  he  saw  me  diligent  in  learning,  he  sent 
me  to  school.  When  I  had  learned  to  read  and 
write,  he  took  me  home  and  taught  me  the  gold- 
smith trade,  in  which  I  began  to  do  tolerably 
well."  Durer  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
remained  at  the  trade  for  two  years. 
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"  But  my  love  was  toward  painting  much  more 
than  for  the  goldsmith  craft.  When  finally  I  told 
my  father  of  my  inclination,  he  was  not  pleased, 
thinking  the  time  I  had  spent  in  the  trade  as 
lost.  But  he  left  me  to  have  my  will,  and  in  the 
year  1486,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  he  settled  me 
apprentice  with  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  to  serve 
him  for  three  years." 

Wohlgemuth  was  an  early  religious  painter 
now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  about  fifty  years 
old,  who  painted  Madonnas  and  religious  sub- 
jects for  churches  and  occasionally  commissions 
of  other  subjects.  His  work  was  done  according 
to  the  German  custom,  by  apprentices,  who 
executed  his  designs. 

It  is  probable  that  Durer  gained  little  more 
than  a  technical  knowledge  in  using  materials, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  influences  were 
not  strong  enough  to  conquer  his  own  lofty 
talents. 

"And  when  the  three  years  were  over,  my 
father  sent  me  away.  I  remained  abroad  for 
four  years,  when  he  recalled  me,  and  I  returned 
home  in  1494,  after  Whitsuntide."  Just  where 
these  four  years  were  passed  is  very  indefinitely 
known.  For  a  time  he  was  at  Colmar,  where 
Martin    Schongauer,    the    notable    painter    and 
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engraver,  had  lived,  and  where  there  were  many 
of  his  best  paintings. 

It  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  whether  in  this 
early  time  of  life,  Durer  visited  Italy.  Such 
influence  of  the  Italian  as  is  noticed  in  his  work, 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  indicate  a  visit,  but  more 
likely  a  study  of  Italian  prints. 

"And  when  my  Wander  Jahre  was  over,  Hans 
Frey  treated  with  my  father,  and  gave  me  his 
daughter,  the  jungfrau  Agnes,  with  a  dowry  of 
two  hundred  guilders."  Thus  Durer  describes 
his  marriage  in  July,  1494,  to  a  beautiful  maid, 
whose  father  was  a  burgher  with  large  posses- 
sions. It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  likeness  of 
her,  when  it  is  known  that  she  was  beautiful  and 
that  it  was  Durer's  practice  continually  to  draw 
the  people  and  the  horses  around  him,  and 
measure  them,  to  get  proportion.  The  belief 
that  they  lived  very  unhappily  and  that  she  was 
avaricious,  is  not  based  on  facts,  and  now  largely 
denied. 

The  next  twenty  years  were  devoted  to  work 
in  expressing  his  rich  ideas  in  painting,  engraving 
and  writing,  the  rigid  regularity  of  his  life  being  re- 
lieved only  by  companionship  with  his  fond  friend 
Pirkheimer.  In  1503  he  was  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, and  in  1505  journeyed  to  Venice  to  recover 
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his  health,  study  the  Venetian  paintings,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  reproduction  of  his  own 
works,  without  his  consent,  in  Italy. 

"  There  are  many  fine  fellows  among  the  paint- 
ers (in  Venice)  who  become  more  and  more 
friendly  with  me  :  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
the  falsest,  most  lying,  thievish  fellows  in  the 
whole  world.  Many  of  my  good  friends  warned 
me  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  these  painters  (it  is 
believed  that  Durer's  life  was  in  danger  due  to 
his  jealous  fellow  painters),  for  many  are  my 
enemies,  and  copy  my  picture  in  the  church  (the 
Feast  of  the  Rose  Garland,  painted  in  seven 
months),  and  others  of  mine.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  abuse  my  works  and  say  they  are  not 
according  to  ancient  art,  and  therefore  are  not 
good.  But  Giovanni  Bellini  has  praised  me 
highly,  and  come  himself  and  asked  me  to  do 
something  for  him." 

While  in  Italy  Durer  went  to  Bologna,  where 
Raphael  later  went,  and  found  some  of  Durer's 
work,  which  so  impressed  the  younger  Raphael 
that  he  wrote  Durer,  but  the  two  never  met.  It 
is  also  not  probable  that  he  met  Michael  Angelo 
due  partially  to  the  sad  conditions  in  Germany 
at  this  period,  and  the  jealousy  of  fellow  artists. 
A    brilliant   career    was    open   to    him    here    in 
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Venice  ;  the  government  offered  him  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  ducats  a  year  and  he  had  many- 
commissions.  But  letters  from  his  wife  Agnes 
and  from  Pirkheimer  urging  him  to  come  home, 
soon  brought  Durer  back  to  live  his  regular  and 
thoroughly  German  life  in  Nuremberg,  for  the 
joy  of  future  ages  and  the  glorification  of  Ger- 
many. On  his  return  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
granted  him  a  pension  of  100  florins. 

In  1520  Durer  went  to  the  Netherlands  with 
his  wife,  to  secure  his  pension,  granted  by  Maxi- 
milian, from  Charles  V.,  and  to  win,  if  possible, 
the  favor  of  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of  Charles 
V.  In  this  he  was  not  successful,  and  later  Titian 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  Court  painter. 
He  was,  however,  presented,  and  commissioned 
to  make  two  plans  for  the  archduchess  and 
another  for  the  house  of  her  physician. 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  Whitsuntide,  I,  Albrecht 
Durer,  at  my  own  cost  and  responsibility,  set  out 
with  my  wife  from  Nuremberg  for  the  Nether- 
lands. On  Saint  Oswald's  Day,  the  painter 
Quentin  Matsys  and  others  invited  me  to  their 
hall,  with  my  wife  and  maid,  and  everything 
there  was  of  silver  and  other  costly  ornamenta- 
tion and  extremely  costly  viands.     When  I  was 
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conducted  to  the  table,  all  the  people  stood  up 
on  each  side  as  if  I  had  been  a  great  lord.  After- 
ward they  accompanied  us  home  with  torches,  in 
the  most  honorable  manner  and  begged  us  to 
accept  their  good  will,  and  said  they  would  do 
whatever  I  desired  that  might  be  of  assistance  to 
me." 

In  Brussels  he  was  likewise  received  with  much 
pomp  by  fellow  workers  and  representatives  of 
the  State.  Durer  gave  in  return  many  presents  : 
whole  sets  of  engravings  and  drawings,  and  ex- 
changed valuable  prints  for  trinkets  and  curiosi- 
ties, for  which  he  had  a  great  liking.  Objects 
from  the  Orient  and  curios  from  the  newly  dis- 
covered America,  he  acquired  in  exchange  for 
priceless  works  of  his  own,  and  shipped  them  in 
great  bales  to  Nuremberg.  In  the  low  countries 
Durer  was  taken  with  a  fever  which  never  entire- 
ly left  him.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  Christian  II.  visited  him  at 
Antwerp  and  entertained  him.  Durer  drew  his 
portrait  and  later  painted  it.  Antwerp  offered 
him  a  house  and  a  liberal  pension,  but  he  declined 
them  and  returned  to  his  worthy  friends  in  Nur- 
emberg. "  In  all  my  transactions  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  people  of  high  and  low  degree,  and 
in    all    my    doings,    exchanges,    sales    and    other 
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trafficking,  I  have  always  had  the  disadvantage, 
and  particularly  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  for  all  I 
have  given  her  and  done  for  her,  has  given  me 
nothing  in  return." 

Much  of  his  time  on  his  return  was  devoted  to 
work  which  brought  little  or  no  remuneration. 
Like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Durer  was  a  student, 
and  wrote  many  treatises  on  sciences,  and 
searched  for  the  then  unfamiliar  knowledge  of 
perspective.  Some  of  these  writings  on  Civic 
Architecture,  Music,  The  Art  of  Fencing,  Land- 
scape Painting,  Colors,  and  The  Proportions  of 
the  Horse,  are  still  good  material  for  the  student. 
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[T  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Germany  was  split  up  into 
many  parts,  ever  struggling  with 
one  another,  and  the  classes  among 
themselves.  It  was  at  this  period, 
the  transition  between  the  middle  ages  and  our 
own,  the  renaissance  of  Germany,  that  Durer 
lived.  Together  with  the  intellectual  movement 
there  was  a  moral  impulse,  a  craving  after  truth 
and  right,  a  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption :  an  assertion  for  spiritual  independence, 
a  religious  reformation  led  in  Germany  by  Martin 
Luther. 

Nuremburg,  the  center  of  trade  between  Italy 
and  the  northern  countries,  and  more  particularly 
with  Venice,  was  a  real  field  for  active  devel- 
opment. The  proud  and  wealthy  burghers  nat- 
urally sought  refinement  and  culture,  and  became 
patrons  of  the  higher  arts.  The  art  of  printing, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  engraving,  a  development 
of  the  goldsmith  or  metal  chasers,  soon  found  its 
home  in  Nuremberg.  With  his  training  as  a  gold 
smith,  Durer  came  to  making  wood  cuts  which 
made  him  famous  far  and  wide,  at  an  early 
age.  These  could  be  reproduced  at  extremely 
low  prices  and  introduced  broadside  to  the  world. 
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In  1498  he  published  the  Revelations  of  Saint 
John  the  Divine,  with  fifteen  woodcuts.  The 
mysterious  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  suited 
the  age,  and  offered  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the 
fired  imagination  and  the  creative  impulse,  together 
with  the  ability  of  the  artist.  The  world  received 
the  obscure  utterances  in  a  way  it  had  never 
dreamed  of.  The  first  cut  of  the  series  depicts 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist  being  tortured  with 
boiling  oil.  The  third  is  the  most  important  of 
the  series,  and  reproduces  the  vision  of  the  seers 
on  the  opening  of  the  four  first  seals. 

The  riders  pursue  their  way,  dealing  destruc- 
tion as  they  go,  driven  in  masses  of  clouds  with 
flashes  of  fire.  Three  triumphant  warriors  are 
mounted  on  powerful  steeds,  and  the  fourth, 
Death,  an  uncanny  ghostly  form,  is  on  a  lean 
jade  with  hell  following  him.  The  series  repre- 
sents the  most  important  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  wood  engraving,  the  introduction 
of  light  and  shade,  without  the  need  of  further 
color.  The  passionate  energy  and  undismayed 
simplicity  of  his  imagination  enabled  him  to 
court  the  highest  point  of  human   achievement. 

The  conceptions,  of  such  force  and  grandeur, 
expressed  in  the  quaint,  angular  German  style,  in 
the  midst  of  the  grotesque,  are  such  as  no  other 
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age  or  hand  has  produced.  The  other  important 
series  are  the  Passion  of  Christ  or  the  Great 
Passion,  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Little 
Passion,  and  numerous  single  subjects, 

Even  more  than  in  woodcuts,  in  which  there 
was  always  a  certain  limitation  due  to  the  cutting 
of  the  design,  his  copper  engraving  allowed  him 
to  follow  out  his  prolific  ideas  ;  and  later  he 
etched  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
have  applied  this  process  in  art. 

"A  good  painter  is  full  of  figures  within,  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  live  for 
ever,  he  would  always  have  some  new  thing  from 
his  inward  stock  of  ideas  to  pour  forth  through 
his  works." 

Probably  the  loss  which  the  woodcuts  suffered 
in  being  executed,  induced  Durer  to  draw  the 
splendid  series  of  twelve  designs  known  as  the 
Green  Passion,  due  to  the  green  toned  paper  on 
which  they  are  drawn,  and  now  in  the  Albertina, 
Vienna.  In  the  years  1513-1514  he  produced 
three  prints  which  belong  to  Durer's  most  fin- 
ished works  :  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil, 
Melancholy,  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  Cell. 

It  is  now  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  for  his  own 
glorification,  commissioned  Durer  to  execute  a 
series  of  designs  to  represent  a  triumph,  in  two 
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parts,  a  Triumphal  Arch  and  a  Triumphal  Pro- 
cession. In  three  years  the  design  for  the  Gate 
of  Honor  was  completed,  and  consisted  of  ninety- 
two  wood  blocks,  in  all  about  nine  feet  square. 
It  resembles  a  Roman  arch  covered  with  scenes 
from  the  Emperor's  life.  Gigantic  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  so  attractive  as  the  Book  of  Prayers  which 
Durer  decorated  with  his  own  pen  for  Maximilian. 
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LTHOUGH  Durer  acquired  his  early 
and  lasting  worldwide  fame  through 
his  engravings,  and  although  he 
preferred  this  class  of  work  to  all 
others,  he  was  first  of  all  a  painter, 
and  though  he  was  too  scrupulous  in  his  methods 
to  produce  many  works,  yet  the  paintings  which 
remain  are  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  great 
masters  of  the  world.  They  lack  beauty  and  grace, 
but  are  full  of  profound  earnestness  and  humanity 
and  inexhaustible  invention,  and  his  landscapes 
are  more  richly  conceived  and  better  executed 
than  by  any  painter  before  him.  He  declared 
the  yearning  for  knowledge  the  only  desire  of 
man  which  would  never  be  satisfied,  and  took 
this  attitude  toward  his  own  work.  This  led 
him  to  see  in  nature  the  best  of  all  teachers,  and 
was  the  great  step  which  separated  his  work 
from  that  of  his  predecessors. 

"Most  true  it  is  that  art  lies  hid  in  nature  :  he 
who  can  pluck  it  out  thence  hath  made  it  his  : 
hence  the  treasure  of  the  heart  gathered  in 
secrecy  is  made  manifest  by  the  work,  and  the 
new  creature  which  a  man  makes  in  his  own 
heart  takes  the  form  of  a  thing." 

Very  early  in  his  youth  he  showed  indications 
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of  astonishing  development.  When  thirteen,  he 
made  a  drawing  of  himself,  now  in  the  Albertina, 
Vienna,  which  bears  the  inscription:  "This  I  have 
drawn  from  myself  from  the  looking  glass,  in  the 
year  1484,  when  I  was  still  a  child. —  Albrecht 
Durer." 

In  1500  he  painted  the  best  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  his  portraits  of  himself,  now  in  the 
Pinakothek,  at  Munich.  He  looks  you  straight 
in  the  face  with  a  noble  countenance  surrounded 
with  an  abundance  of  locks. 

While  in  Venice  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  German  community  to  paint  a  picture  which 
they  wished  to  dedicate  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  This  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  better  known  as  the  Feast  of  Rose 
Garlands,  and  later  carried  by  men  on  their 
shoulders,  as  a  thing  beyond  price,  to  Vienna. 
It  is  now  in  the  Monastery  of  Strachow,  near 
Prague,  in  a  very  much  injured  condition.  It  is 
one  of  his  richest  and  most  intricate  pictures. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  Jesus  are  repre- 
sented as  the  dispensers  of  the  rosary.  They 
adorn  the  heads  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
the  Pope  Julius  II.  with  wreaths  of  natural  roses. 
On  either  side  St.  Dominic  and  a  company  of 
angels  crown  a  number  of  other  heads.     In  the 
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background  the  painter  himself  and  his  faithful 
friend  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  appear,  the  former 
holding  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  is  written, 
"  The  German  Albrecht  Durer  carried  out  this 
work  in  1506  in  the  space  of  five  months." 

He  painted  many  smaller  pictures  of  a  religious 
character,  and  many  portraits.  But  space  would 
fail  to  describe  the  many  beautiful  pictures, 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  ivory,  wood  and  stone,  and 
the  numerous  medals  ascribed  to  him.  His  finest 
portrait  was  executed  in  1526,  and  represents 
Jerome  Holzschuher,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
city. 

The  Four  Apostles,  now  in  the  Pinakothek, 
Munich,  were  Durer's  last  and  noblest  work, 
executed  in  1526.  The  two  panels  represent  the 
Apostles  Saint  John  and  Saint  Peter  on  one  side, 
and  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Mark  on  the  other  side. 
They  are  also  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Four  Temperaments,  which  were  very  significant 
in  the  science  of  the  times.  John  represents  the 
melancholic,  the  meditative ;  Peter  the  phleg- 
matic, the  calm  ;  Paul  the  sanguine,  the  fiery ; 
and  Mark  the  choleric,  the  animated. 

For  years  he  had  worked  on  this  subject,  and 
now  that  he  felt  that  his  time  was  limited,  he 
painted  it,  in  order  to  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  his 
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beloved  native  city.  It  is  in  this  picture  he  at- 
tained that  sublime  simplicity  which  he  recog- 
nized as  the  highest  ornament.  The  majestic 
figures  stand  out  against  a  plain  black  back- 
ground. The  two  pieces  of  drapery  fill  the 
greater  part  of  the  picture  and  lead  the  eye  to 
the  four  noble  heads  which  exhibit Durer's  earn- 
est and  pregnant  conception  of  character.  Late 
in  1526  the  pictures  were  sent  to  the  Rath  of 
Nuremberg,  with  the  inscription,  "  All  worldly 
rulers  must  take  good  heed  in  these  perilous 
times  that  they  accept  no  vain  doctrine  of  men 
instead  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  God  will  have 
nought  added  to  His  Word  nor  taken  from  it. 
Hear,  therefore,  these  right  worthy  men;  Peter, 
Paul,  John,  and  Mark." 

With  this  year  his  work  as  a  painter  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  His  achievements  were  great 
and  very  numerous.  His  versatility  enabled  him 
to  apply  his  ability  in  many  directions.  Nothing 
seemed  too  petty  :  he  designed  book  plates,  coats 
of  arms,  and  constructed  alphabets,  He  drew, 
with  great  pains,  animals,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  and  architectural  and  decorative 
designs.  He  made  suggestions  by  way  of 
sketches,  for  other  painters,  and  Raphael  him- 
self founded  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures, 
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that  of  Christ  Bearing  The  Cross,  on  Durer's 
print  in  the  Great  Passion,  and  further,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  when  he  ran  across  Durer's  work, 
that  he  would  have  soared  above  all  others  if  he 
had  been  in  touch  with  such  works  as  they  were. 
Bellini  asked  for  the  brush  with  which  he  painted 
hair,  and  when  Durer  picked  up  any  one  of  a 
number  of  big  brushes,  Bellini  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Joachim  Camerarius  describes  his  personality 
in  a  preface  to  Durer's  Doctrine  of  Proportion  : 
"Nature  had  given  him  a  body  of  handsome 
make  and  stature,  suitable  to  the  beautiful  spirit 
which  it  contained.  He  had  an  alert  head,  bril- 
liant eyes,  a  fine  and  powerful  nose,  a  broad 
chest,  slim  body,  sinewy  thighs  and  stalwart  legs. 
His  fingers  were  so  well  formed  that  none  more 
beautiful  can  ever  have  been  seen.  But  there 
was  such  a  music  and  charm  in  his  utterance, 
that  his  listeners  could  not  but  be  sorry  when 
he  ceased  to  speak.  His  soul  was  filled  with 
ardent  desire  for  all  that  was  honourable  in 
manners  and  conduct,  and  he  set  such  an  example 
that  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  a  man  of  the 
highest  excellence.  For  all  that  he  was  not  stern 
or  sullen,  nor  of  a  displeasing  seriousness  ;  on 
the    contrary,    whatever   tends    to  amenity  and 
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cheerfulness,  without  conflicting  with  honour  and 
rectitude,  he  had  cultivated  himself  throughout 
his  life,  and  still  approved  in  his  old  age,  as  is 
proved  by  the  writings  he  left  on  gymnastics  and 
on  music. 

But  Nature  had  fashioned  him  a  painter,  and 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  that  art,  and 
was  bent  on  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  famous  painters  in  every  country,  and 
on  learning  their  theory  and  practice,  and  mak- 
ing his  own  so  much  of  it  as  he  thought  good.  It 
is  with  perfect  justice  that  we  admire  Albrecht 
Durer  as  the  most  zealous  upholder  of  purity 
and  good  morals,  and  as  a  man  who  let  it  be 
known  by  the  grandeur  of  his  paintings  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  power,  while  even  his  less 
important  works  are  not  to  be  despised.  We 
find  not  a  line  unconsidered  or  ill  drawn.  One 
could  almost  swear  he  used  rule  and  compass 
for  what  he  had  drawn  with  the  brush,  the 
pencil,  or  the  pen.  How  worthy  was  the  artist 
of  his  great  success." 
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Ol)£  Art  of  printing 

*  HAT  the  desire  for  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  is  an  adventitious  pas- 
sion unknown  to  nature,  and  to  be 
classed  among  the  refinements  of 
civilization,  is  an  opinion  unsup- 
ported by  experience,  and  derog- 
atory from  the  native  dignity  of  a  rational 
creature.  Fancy  and  sentiment,  the  powers  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are, 
perhaps,  by  nature  equally  strong  and  suscep- 
tible in  the  rude  Indian,  and  in  the  polished 
member  of  an  established  community.  Perhaps 
these  similar  powers  would  be  equally  fit  for 
exertion,  and  these  propensities  equally  importu- 
nate for  gratification,  if  the  savage  were  not  con- 
stantly engaged  in  providing  for  that  necessary 
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sustenance,  which,  without  his  own  interposition, 
is  commonly  secured  to  the  philosopher. 

The  pupil  of  nature,  under  all  his  disadvantages, 
feels  the  impulse  of  a  species  of  literary  curiosity, 
and  seeks  its  satisfaction.  He  possesses  the  fac- 
ulty of  memory  ;  he  must  therefore,  without  the 
co-operation  of  his  will,  remember  many  of  the 
impressions  received  by  the  senses  :  he  has  a 
power  of  reflection,  which  will  teach  him  to  reason 
and  draw  inferences,  without  designing  it,  from 
the  objects  of  his  experience  and  observation. 
He  feels  within  himself  an  imagination,  capable 
of  recalling  past  ideas  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
and  apt  to  be  delighted  by  beauty,  novelty,  and 
grandeur.  Every  natural  exertion  of  natural  fac- 
ulties is  attended  with  satisfaction.  He  feels  it 
from  the  unpremeditated  exertions  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  he  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  con- 
genial to  his  mind,  and  of  course  endeavors  to 
repeat,  to  extend,  and  to  prolong  it :  but  the 
objects  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  his  own 
senses,  and  his  personal  experience,  are  insuffi- 
cient in  number  and  importance  to  satisfy  his 
capacity.  He  is  led  to  inquire  what  passed  among 
his  forefathers,  and  in  his  turn  is  requested  by 
his  progeny  to  communicate  his  own  remarks, 
superadded  to  the  information  of  his  ancestors. 
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Such,  probably  is  the  origin  of  Tradition  ;  a 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  once  univer- 
sal, and  still,  perhaps,  subsisting  in  the  newly- 
discovered  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  Beneath  the  shade  of  his  plantain,  the 
patriach  Indian  still  recites  the  divine  origin  of 
his  tribe  or  family,  the  warlike  actions  of  his 
ancestor,  and  of  his  own  personal  prowess.  The 
attentive  audience  carry  away  the  tale,  and  sup 
ply  the  defects  of  memory  by  the  aid  of  imagi- 
nation. The  story  spreads,  time  gives  it  a  sanc- 
tion, and  at  last  it  is  found  to  constitute  the  most 
authentic  history,  however  obscure  and  fabulous, 
of  the  origin  of  a  nation,  after  it  has  emerged 
from  barbarism,  and  is  become  the  seat  of  arts 
and  learning. 

In  the  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  literature,  if 
we  may  give  that  appellation  to  the  efforts  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  where  letters  are  unknown, 
is  often  produced  the  most  animated,  and  per- 
haps most  perfect,  though  least  artificial,  poetry. 
Historic  truth  is,  indeed,  little  regarded,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  reason  rather  than  to  fancy ;  but 
poetic  composition  appears  with  marks  of  genius 
approaching  to  inspiration.  From  his  memory, 
or    his    invention,   or   from   both,   the   savage    is 
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heard  to  pour  forth  the  song  of  war,  and  to 
warble  the  notes  of  love,  warm  with  the  senti- 
ments of  a  feeling  heart,  and  compensating  the 
want  of  regularity  and  grace,  by  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  natural  expression. 

If  we  believe  the  representations  of  some 
writers,  poems  equal  in  length  to  the  most  cele- 
brated Epopeas  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been 
handed  down,  without  the  aid  of  letters,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day  ;  and 
in  our  own  country  and  times,  traditionary  tales, 
poetic  and  prosaic,  are  known  to  abound  in  that 
lowest  class  among  us,  who  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  elements  of  learning.  The  tenant  of 
the  cottage,  stupid  and  incurious  as  he  may 
appear  to  the  polite  observer,  has  his  fund  of 
entertaining  knowledge,  and  knows  how  to 
enliven  the  winter  evening  with  tales  of  fairies, 
giants,  and  enchantments,  which  he  believed  on 
the  word  of  his  progenitors,  and  which  his 
hearers  receive  with  equal  pleasure  and  credulity, 
intending  to  transmit  them  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation. 

The  early  appearance,  and  the  universality  of 
traditional  learning,  seems  to  establish  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  love  of  knowledge  is  among  the 
first    and    importunate    desires    inherent    to   the 
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human  heart.  We  see  it  believing  absurdity,  and 
admiring  nonsense  ;  we  see  it  bearing  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  natural  inclinations, 
a  proneness  to  neglect  reason  in  pursuit  of  grati- 
fication. 

This  ardent  love  of  knowledge  which  gave  rise 
to  tradition,  soon  invented  improvements  which 
superseded  its  general  necessity.  Tradition  was 
soon  found  to  be  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
ences, and  to  be  defective  in  its  most  perfect 
state.  A  thousand  important  circumstances  must 
necessarily  elude  the  most  retentive  memory,  and 
beside  the  evils  resulting  from  the  weakness  of 
that  faculty,  and  from  the  general  inclination  to 
exaggerate  and  embellish  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
the  want  of  written  standards  to  appeal  to,  afford- 
ed constant  opportunities  for  imposition.  Up- 
rightness of  intention,  and  strength  of  memory, 
were  not  always  united  in  those  who  undertook 
the  recital  of  events.  Accuracy  and  justness  of 
representation  were  rare,  and  the  civil  history  of 
every  people,  without  a  single  exception,  is,  in  its 
first  periods,  dark  and  incoherent,  such  indeed 
as  might  be  expected  from  oral  authority. 

The  inventor  of  means  to  supply  the  defects  of 
memory,  and  to  preclude  the  opportunity  of 
deceit,  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  would  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  and 
elevated  by  the  exuberant  gratitude  of  a  rude 
age,  above  the  rank  of  humanity.  To  Theuth, 
the  inventor  of  letters  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
to  the  same  personage,  under  the  name  of  Hermes 
among  the  Greeks,  divine  honors  were  paid  ;  an 
apotheosis  surely  more  justifiable  on  principles 
of  reason,  than  that  of  Bacchus  the  cultivator  of 
the  vine,  or  of  Hercules,  the  cleanser  of  a 
stable. 

To  communicate  their  discovery,  the  inventors 
of  literary  symbols  found  it  necessary  to  mark 
them  on  some  substance  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion or  penetration.  What  that  substance  was 
is  a  subject  of  curious,  but  unimportant,  inquiry. 
The  original  mode  of  inscribing  the  newly  dis- 
covered characters,  however  conducted,  was  pro- 
bably very  imperfect ;  but  as  it  happens  in  all 
discoveries  of  momentous  consequence,  the  idea 
of  it  once  started,  was  pursued  with  that  general 
ardor  and  attention,  which  never  fails  to  produce 
a  great  improvement.  The  stone,  the  palm  leaf, 
the  biblos  or  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  the  leaden 
tablet,  the  papyrus  manufactured  into  the  charta, 
the  parchment,  and  the  pugillares,  respectively 
served,  as  progressive  advancement  suggested,  or 
as  convenience  required,  to  receive  the  written 
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lucubrations  of  the  ancient  poet,  philosopher, 
legislator,  and  historian. 

That  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient 
genius,  though  committed  to  writing  on  substances 
so  frail  as  the  papyrus,  and  so  subject  to  erasure 
as  the  waxen  tablet,  should  have  reached  the 
present  age,  is  an  event  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing,  that  their  conspicuous  beauties 
occasioned  uncommon  vigilance  and  solicitude  in 
their  preservation. 

At  a  very  late  period,  a  substance  formed  of 
macerated  linen,  was  found  superior  in  beauty, 
convenience,  and  duration,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  literature,  than  all  the  prior  de- 
devices  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  flag  that  grew  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  which,  though  it  in  some  degree  resem- 
bled, it  greatly  excelled.  Porous,  yet  of  firm 
contexture,  it  admitted  the  inscription  of  charac- 
ters with  a  facility,  equalled  only  by  the  retention 
with  which  it  preserved  them.  By  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  procured  and  inscribed,  it  rescued  the 
ancient  authors  from  the  possibility  of  oblivion,and 
may  strictly  be  said  to  have  formed  that  monument 
more  durable  than  brass,  which  a  celebrated  poet 
prophesied  to  himself  with  a.  confidence,  justified 
at  length  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction. 
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HE  literary  advantages  derived 
from  the  invention  of  printing 
are  so  obvious,  that  to  point  them 
out  with  all  the  formality  of  dis- 
quisition is  unnecessary.  But  the 
moralist,  no  less  than  the  man  of 
letters,  finds  himself  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  mechanical  mode  of 
multiplying  the  copies  of  books.  To  this  cause, 
he  attributes  that  change  in  the  manners  and 
sentiments  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
interval  of  a  century  or  two,  and  which  cannot 
escape  even  superficial  observation.  Philosophy 
once  preserved  among  a  chosen  few,  with  the 
selfishness  of  an  Alexander,  who  reprimanded 
Aristotle  for  divulging  the  secrets  of  science,  has 
now  diffused  its  influence  on  the  mean  as  well  as 
the  great,  the  gay  and  the  fair  as  well  as  the 
severe  and  studious,  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  contemplative  professor. 
Pamphlets  and  manuals,  on  every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  are  circulated  by  the  assiduous 
trader  at  a  small  price,  among  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  community,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
have  been  furnished  with  the  ability  of  reading 
by  eleemosynary  education.    A  tincture  of  letters, 
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which  was  once  rare,  and  formed  a  shining  char- 
acter, has  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
in  a  free  country  like  our  own,  where  it  is  not 
checked  in  its  operation  by  political  restraints, 
has  produced  remarkable  effects  on  the  general 
system  of  morality.  Much  good  has  resulted 
from  it :  happy,  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  with 
that  characteristic  alloy  of  human  happiness, 
much  evil.  Learning  thus  communicated  to  the 
vulgar,  has  taught  the  savage  ferocity  of  gross 
ignorance  to  yield  to  gentleness  and  humanity ; 
but  it  has  also  superinduced  a  general  indolence  ; 
refinement,  and  false  delicacy.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  exhibiting,  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
image  of  virtue  in  her  natural  beauty  ;  but  it  has 
also  held  up  to  view  the  meretricious  charms  of 
vice  in  the  false  ornaments  superadded  by  a  cor- 
rupt imagination.  It  has  been  a  steady  light  to 
lighten  men  in  the  path  of  truth  ;  but  it  has  also 
been  an  ignus  fatuus  leading  them  into  the  mazes 
of  error,  and  plunging  them  at  last  into  the  depths 
of  misery.  If  it  has  often  tempted  us  to  boast  of 
living  in  an  enlightened  age,  it  has  no  less  fre- 
quently induced  us  to  regret  the  old  times  of 
ignorant,  but  innocent  simplicity.  If  we  some- 
times look  back  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity 
on  the  unlettered  ages  that  preceded  us  :  we  also 
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sometimes  confess  ourselves  ready  to  renounce  the 
pride  of  superior  knowledge  for  the  solid  happi- 
ness of  that  national  probity,  which,  though  it  may 
not  have  receded,  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  pro- 
gress in  scientific  improvement.  Here,  however, 
the  old  maxim  will  be  suggested  to  every  one,  that 
a  good  argument  against  the  use  of  a  thing,  cannot 
be  drawn  from  its  abuse.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered,  that  the  present  times  are 
ever  seen  through  the  fallacious  mediums  of 
prejudice  and  passion ;  and  that  the  censures  of 
the  satirist  may  not  arise  from  real  degeneracy, 
but  that  common  propensity  which  has,  in  all 
ages,  given  rise  to  invectives  against  the  prevail- 
ing manners.  If  it  is  true,  that  improvement  in 
knowledge  is  a  natural  and  laudable  object  of 
human  desires,  the  more  general  that  improve- 
ment, the  happier  and  more  perfect  is  human 
nature,  and  the  more  estimable  that  art  from 
which  it  is  principally  derived, 

But  however  equivocal  the  effects  of  the  univer- 
sal dissemination  of  literature  on  the  morals  of 
those  who  cannot  judge  and  select  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  they  can  procure  books,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  being  beneficial  among  others, 
whose  jungment  is  directed  by  liberal  culture, 
and  whose  sentiments  are  undepraved  by  fash- 
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ionable  dissipation,  Before  the  introduction  of 
printing,  the  student,  who  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
languishing  in  the  sloth  of  Monkery,  had  scarcely 
any  scope  for  his  industry  and  talents,  but  in 
the  puerile  perplexities  of  a  scholastic  philos- 
ophy, as  little  adapted  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of 
the  heart,  as  to  promote  valuable  knowledge  : 
but  since  that  important  era  in  the  annals  of 
learning,  every  individual,  even  the  poorest  of 
the  Muses'  train,  has  been  enabled  to  obtain, 
without  difficulty,  the  works  of  those  great  mas- 
ters in  practical  and  speculative  ethics,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers.  He  is  taught  by  the 
same  instructors  who  formed  a  Xenophon  and 
a  Scipio,  and  can  hold  converse,  in  the  retire- 
ments of  his  chamber,  with  the  celebrated  sages 
of  antiquity,  with  nearly  the  same  advantages 
as  if  he  actually  sat  with  Socrates  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  plane  tree,  walked  with  Plato  in  the 
Lyceum,  or  accompanied  Cicero  to  his  Tusculan 
villa. 

Whatever  tends  to  diffuse  new  light  on  the 
understandings  of  a  whole  people,  or  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  general  system  of  manners,  soon 
produces  a  similar  revolution  in  their  political 
character.  Airy  fabrics,  which,  when  seen  through 
the    mists    of    ignorance,    were    supposed  to  be 
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realities,  vanished  at  the  light  of  learning,  as  the 
enchantment  is  dissolved  by  the  operation  of 
the  Talisman.  The  sun  of  science  arose,  the 
prospect  cleared  around,  and  they  who  had 
shuddered  at  the  ideal  phantoms  of  the  night, 
ventured  to  walk  forth  and  examine  every  object 
that  solicited  attention.  The  prejudices  on  the 
subject  of  civil  government,  formed  by  ignor- 
ance and  fostered  by  the  policy  of  power,  when 
once  the  art  of  printing  had  multiplied  books, 
and  roused  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  soon  gave  way 
to  the  dictates  of  instructed  reason.  The  natural 
rights  of  mankind  became  well  understood,  the 
law  of  nations  was  attended  to,  implicit  obedi- 
ence was  neither  exacted  on  the  one  part  with 
the  same  rigour  as  before,  nor  paid  on  the  other 
with  equal  servility.  What  remained  of  the 
feudal  institutions  could  not  long  subsist,  when 
more  liberal  ideas  of  the  nearer  equality  of  man- 
kind were  imbibed  from  books,  and  when  a  great 
degree  of  dignity  and  power  was  attainable,  not 
only  by  birth  and  riches,  but  by  mere  literary 
eminence.  The  distinction  of  Vassal  and  Lord 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  community, 
when  men  were  led  by  the  ease  with  which 
books  were  procured,  to  aspire  after  the  fine 
arts,  philosophy,    and    erudition.     Such    studies 
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infused  a  noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which  scorned 
to  pay  an  abject  homage  to  ignorant  opulence. 
Ignorant  opulence,  indeed,  could  not  maintain,  or 
even  exact  by  force,  that  truly  valuable  respect 
which  is  naturally  due,  and  cheerfully  paid,  to 
personal  dignity.  Men,  by  reading,  were  led  to 
reflect,  and  by  reflection  discovered,  that  they 
had  been  under  an  error  when  they  looked  up 
to  their  governors  as  to  a  superior  Order  of 
Beings  :  but  at  the  same  time  they  learned  the 
happiness  of  living  under  a  well-regulated  con- 
stitution, the  duty  of  obedience  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  political  necessity  of  subordina- 
tion. History,  and  treatises  of  politics,  suggested 
just  notions  of  civil  society,  and  a  sense  of  expe- 
diency produced  at  length  that  voluntary  acquies- 
cence which  was  once  exacted  by  pretensions  to 
divine  right,  or  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
authority.  The  lust  of  dominion  which  disgraced 
the  iron  reign  of  the  sullen  and  unlettered  tyrant, 
was  succeeded,  in  the  enlightened  father  of  his 
people,  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philo- 
sophical moderation.  That  power  which  was 
once  placed  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  popular 
prejudice  and  fear,  when  those  fears  and  preju- 
dices were  dissipated  by  free  disquisition,  ac- 
quired an  establishment  on  the  basis  of  reason. 
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Nor  let  it  be  deemed  idle  speculation  to  attribute 
these  salutary  consequences  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  since  to  him,  who  attentively  considers 
all  its  remote,  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  it  will 
appear  fully  adequate  to  their  production.  When 
all  ranks  of  people  on  a  sudden  were  enabled  to 
exert  with  vigour  the  faculty  of  thinking,  which 
had  only  lain  dormant  for  want  of  opportunity, 
the  effect  on  the  moral  and  political  world  must 
be  as  striking,  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
physical  at  the  return  of  day  after  night,  and 
spring  after  winter. 

Thus  has  Faustus  and  Mentz,  by  an  art  invent- 
ed and  exercised  with  views  of  private  emolu- 
ment, ultimately  contributed  more  to  the  empires, 
and  caused  more  important  events  in  their  his- 
tory, than  all  the  efforts  of  the  renowned  con- 
querors and  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  That  the 
same  art  which  has  produced  these  salutary 
consequences,  has  also  been  the  means  of  encour- 
aging licentiousness,  of  animating  sedition,  and 
kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  lamentable  condition  of  human  affairs 
which  is  observed  to  counterbalance  every  good, 
with  a  proportion  of  concomitant  evil. 

To  the  Art  of  Printing,  however,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged,  we   owe    the   reformation.     It  has  been 
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justly  remarked,  that  if  the  books  of  Luther  had 
been  multiplied  only  by  the  slow  process  of  the 
handwriting,  they  must  have  been  few,  and  would 
have  been  easily  suppressed  by  the  combination 
of  wealth  and  power  ;  but,  poured  forth  in  abund- 
ance from  the  press,  they  spread  over  the  land 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  inundation,  which  acquires 
additional  force  from  the  efforts  used  to  obstruct 
its  progress.  He  who  undertook  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  the  books  once  issued  from  the 
press,  attempted  a  task  no  less  arduous  than  the 
destruction  of  the  Hydra.  Resistance  was  vain, 
and  religion  was  reformed :  and  we  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  this  happy  revolution  must 
remember,  amidst  the  praises  bestowed  on 
Luther,  that  his  endeavors  had  been  ineffectual, 
unassisted  by  the  invention  of  Faustus. 

How  greatly  the  cause  of  religion  has  been 
promoted  by  the  art,  must  appear  when  it  is 
considered,  that  it  has  placed  those  sacred  books 
in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  which,  besides 
that  they  were  once  locked  up  in  a  dead  language, 
could  not  be  procured  without  great  difficulty. 
The  numerous  comments  on  them  of  every  kind, 
which  tend  to  promote  piety,  and  to  form  the 
christian  philosopher,  would  probably  never 
have    been    composed,  and  certainly  would  not 
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have  extended  their  beneficial  influence,  if  typo- 
graphy had  still  been  unknown,  By  that  art,  the 
light,  which  is  to  illuminate  a  dark  world,  has 
been  placed  in  a  situation  more  advantageous  to 
the  emission  of  its  rays  :  but  if  it  has  been  the 
means  of  illustrating  the  doctrines,  and  inforcing 
the  practice  of  religion,  it  has  also,  particularly 
in  the  present  age,  struck  at  the  root  of  piety  and 
moral  virtue,  by  propagating  opinions  favorable 
to  the  sceptic  and  the  voluptuary,  It  has  en- 
abled modern  authors  wantonly  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their  misanthropy,  in 
disseminating  novel  systems  subversive  of  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  human  nature :  but 
though  the  perversion  of  the  art  is  lamentably 
remarkable  in  those  volumes  which  issue,  with 
offensive  profusion,  from  the  vain,  the  wicked, 
and  the  hungry,  yet  this  good  results  from  the 
evil,  that  as  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  she 
must  derive  fresh  lustre,  by  displaying  the  su- 
periority of  her  strength  in  the  conflict  with 
sophistry. 

Thus  the  Art  of  Printing,  in  whatever  light  it 
is  viewed,  has  deserved  respect  and  attention. 
From  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  it  has 
ever  excited  mechanical  curiosity  ;  from  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  learning,  it  has  justly  claimed 
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historical  notice  ;  and  from  its  extensive  influence 
on  morality,  politics,  and  religion,  it  is  now  be- 
come a  subject  of  very  important  speculation. 

But  however  we  may  felicitate  mankind  on  the 
invention,  there  are,  perhaps,  those  who  wish, 
that,  together  with  its  compatriot  art  of  manufac- 
turing gunpowder,  it  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  Of  its  effects  on  literature,  they  assert, 
that  it  has  increased  the  number  of  books,  till 
they  distract,  rather  than  improve  the  mind  ;  and 
of  its  malignant  influence  on  morals,  they  com- 
plain, that  it  has  often  introduced  a  false  refine- 
ment, incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive piety  and  genuine  virtue.  With  respect  to 
its  literary  ill  consequence,  it  may  be  said,  that 
though  it  produces  to  the  world  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  worthless  publications,  yet  true  wit  and 
fine  composition  will  still  retain  their  value,  and 
it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  critical  discernment 
to  select  these  from  the  surrounding  mass  of 
absurdity  :  and  though,  with  respect  to  its  moral 
effects,  a  regard  to  truth  extorts  the  confession 
that  it  has  diffused  immorality  and  irreligion, 
divulged  with  cruel  impertinence  the  secrets  of 
private  life,  and  spread  the  tale  of  scandal  through 
an  empire  ;  yet  these  are  evils  which  will  either 
shrink  away  unobserved  in  the  triumphs  of  time 
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and  truth  over  falsehood,  or  which  may,  at  any- 
time, be  suppressed  by  legislative  interposition. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
touched  upon,  but  with  a  trembling  caution. 
Every  student  must  abhor  the  thought  of  erect- 
ing the  tribunal  of  a  star-chamber  in  the  republic 
of  letters  ;  every  lover  of  his  country  must  reject 
with  disdain  the  proposal  of  silencing  the  voice 
of  truth  by  the  menace  of  authority  :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  every  true  friend  to  learning  and 
mankind,  who,  free  from  the  enthusiasm  of  party, 
understands  their  real  interest,  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  day  when  the  advantages  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  shall  be  unalloyed  with  those  evils 
of  its  licentiousness  ;  which,  without  some  expe- 
dient of  control,  will  prevail;  as  long  as  there  are, 
on  one  hand,  indigent  and  avaricious  publishers, 
and  on  the  other,  factious  and  unprincipled 
readers. 

But  innovations  in  a  particular  intimately  con- 
nected with  civil  liberty,  will  ever  be  guarded 
against  in  a  free  country,  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
jealous  circumspection.  Men  will  often  patiently 
support  the  present  evil,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  is  ascertained  by  experience,  rather  than 
incur  the  hazard  of  a  future  detriment,  which 
may  possibly  outweigh  the  beneficial  ends  pro- 
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posed.  If  then  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  Press 
is,  as  it  has  been  commonly  termed,  the  palladium 
of  liberty,  may  it  never  be  taken  from  us  by  fraud 
or  force  ;  and  perhaps  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege  are  of  that  kind,  which, 
when  permitted  to  take  their  course,  ultimately 
remedy  themselves :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there  may 
be  a  period,  and  perhaps  our  own  times  approach 
to  it,  when  the  petulant  licentiousness  of  public 
prints  and  pamphlets  becomes  too  contemptible 
to  gain  attention,  and  therefore  fails  of  producing 
a  malignant  effect.  Avarice  will  cease  to  publish, 
when  men  are  too  wise  to  purchase  :  faction  and 
vanity  will  be  silent,  when  they  no  longer  find  an 
audience  :  but  penal  and  coercive  measures  are 
known  to  give  weight  to  the  nonsense  of  sedition 
and  impiety,  by  alarming  that  attention  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  excite,  and  to  occasion  the 
evils  intended  to  be  obviated  ;  as  the  means  used 
to  extinguish  a  flame  sometimes  increase  its 
violence. 

But  referring  the  discussion  of  this  complicated 
subject  to  legislative  wisdom,  we  may  venture  to 
express  an  honest  wish  without  danger  of  pre- 
sumption :  and  surely  all  the  good  and  enlight- 
ened part  of  mankind  will  sympathize  in  the 
desire,  That  the  time  may  not  be  distant,  when 
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the  qualities  of  the  heart  shall  be  cultivated  with 
the  same  general  ardour  as  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  ;  when  the  affectation  of  singularity 
and  the  love  of  money,  shall  no  longer  multiply 
treatises  tending  to  teach  the  people  a  false 
philosophy,  an  erroneous  belief,  or  a  factious 
conduct :  when  the  Art  of  Printing  shall  no  more 
be  perverted  to  embellish  vice  and  justify  folly, 
but  operating  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  pro- 
per purposes,  at  once  promote  the  interest,  which 
cannot  indeed  without  natural  violence  be  separ- 
ate, of  sound  learning  and  unaffected  virtue. 

—  Vicesimus  Knox. 


'  Ol)£Y  learn  in  suffering  what 
tfye?  teacl)  in  song." 

— S  l)tllt? . 
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Saint  (Buido 

»?  3\icbar6  3eff*rUs 

T.  GUIDO  ran  out  at  the  garden  gate 
into  a  sandy  lane,  and  down  the 
lane  till  he  came  to  a  grassy  bank. 
He  caught  hold  of  the  bunches  of 
grass  and  so  pulled  himself  up. 
There  was  a  footpath  on  the  top  which  went 
straight  in  between  fir-trees,  and  as  he  ran  along 
they  stood  on  each  side  of  him  like  green  walls. 
They  were  very  near  together,  and  even  at  the 
top  the  space  between  them  was  so  narrow  that 
the  sky  seemed  to  come  down,  and  the  clouds  to 
be  sailing  but  just  over  them,  as  if  they  would 
catch  and  tear  in  the  fir-trees.  The  path  was  so 
little  used  that  it  had  grown  green,  and  as  he 
ran  he  knocked  dead  branches  out  of  his  way. 
Just  as  he  was  getting  tired  of  running  he  reached 
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the  end  of  the  path,  and  came  out  into  a  wheat 
field.  The  wheat  did  not  grow  very  closely,  and 
the  spaces  were  filled  with  azure  corn-flowers. 
St.  Guido  thought  he  was  safe  away  now,  so  he 
stopped  to  look. 

Those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  not 
sharply  defined  but  have  a  haze  of  distance  and 
beauty  about  them  are  always  the  dearest.  His 
name  was  not  really  Guido,  but  those  who  loved 
him  had  called  him  so  in  order  to  try  and  express 
their  hearts  about  him.  For  they  thought  if  a 
great  painter  could  be  a  little  boy,  then  he  would 
be  something  like  this  one.  They  were  not  very 
learned  in  the  history  of  painters  ;  they  had 
heard  of  Raphael,  but  Raphael  was  too  elevated, 
too  much  of  the  sky,  and  of  Titian,  but  Titian 
was  fond  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  in  the  end 
somebody  said  Guido  was  a  dreamy  name,  as  if 
it  belonged  to  one  who  was  full  of  faith.  Those 
golden  curls  shaking  about  his  head  as  he  ran 
and  filling  the  air  with  radiance  round  his  brow, 
looked  like  a  Nimbus  or  circle  of  glory.  So  they 
called  him  St.  Guido,  and  a  very,  very  wild  saint 
he  was. 

St.  Guido  stopped  in  the  cornfield,  and  looked 
all  around.  There  were  the  fir-trees  behind  him 
— a  thick  wall  of  green — hedges  on  the  right  and 
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left,  and  the  wheat  sloped  down  towards  an  ash- 
copse  in  the  hollow.  No  one  was  in  the  field, 
only  the  fir-trees,  the  green  hedges,  the  yellow 
wheat,  and  the  sun  overhead.  Guido  kept  quite 
still,  because  he  expected  that  in  a  minute  the 
magic  would  begin,  and  something  would  speak 
to  him.  His  cheeks  which  had  been  flushed  with 
running  grew  less  hot,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  color  they  were,  for  his  skin  was  so  white 
and  clear,  it  would  not  tan  under  the  sun,  yet 
being  always  out  of  doors  it  had  taken  the  faint- 
est tint  of  golden  brown  mixed  with  rosiness. 
His  blue  eyes  which  had  been  wide  open,  as  they 
always  were  when  full  of  mischief,  became  softer, 
and  his  long  eye-lashes  drooped  over  them.  But 
as  the  magic  did  not  begin,  Guido  walked  on 
slowly  into  the  wheat,  which  rose  nearly  to  his 
head,  though  it  was  not  yet  so  tall  as  it  would  be 
before  the  reapers  came.  He  did  not  break  any 
of  the  stalks,  or  bend  them  down  and  step  on 
them  ;  he  passed  between  them,  and  they  yielded 
on  either  side.  The  wheat-ears  were  pale  gold, 
having  only  just  left  off  their  green,  and  they 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides  as  if  he  were 
bathing. 

A  butterfly  painted  a  velvety  red  with  white 
spots  came  floating  along  the  surface  of  the  corn, 
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and  played  round  his  cap,  which  was  a  little 
higher,  and  was  so  tinted  by  the  sun  that  the 
butterfly  was  inclined  to  settle  on  it.  Guido  put 
up  his  hand  to  catch  the  butterfly,  forgetting  his 
secret  in  his  desire  to  touch  it.  The  butterfly 
was  too  quick — with  a  snap  of  his  wings  disdain- 
fully mocking  the  idea  of  catching  him,  away  he 
went.  Guido  nearly  stepped  on  a  humble-bee — 
buzz-zz  ! — the  bee  was  so  alarmed  he  actually 
crept  up  Guido's  knickers  to  the  knee,  and  even 
then  knocked  himself  against  a  wheat-ear  when 
he  started  to  fly.  Guido  kept  quite  still  while  the 
humble-bee  was  on  his  knee,  knowing  that  he 
should  not  be  stung  if  he  did  not  move.  He 
knew,  too,  that  humble-bees  have  stings  though 
people  often  say  they  have  not,  and  the  reason 
people  think  they  do  not  possess  them  is  because 
humble-bees  are  so  good-natured  and  never 
sting  unless  they  are  very  much  provoked. 

Next  he  picked  a  corn  buttercup  ;  the  flowers 
were  much  smaller  than  the  great  buttercups 
which  grew  in  the  meadows,  and  these  were  not 
golden  but  colored  like  brass.  His  foot  caught 
in  a  creeper,  and  he  nearly  tumbled — it  was  a 
bine  of  bindweed  which  went  twisting  round 
and  round  two  stalks  of  wheat  in  a  spiral,  bind- 
ing them  together    as  if    some   one  had   wound 
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string  about  them,  There  was  one  ear  of  wheat 
which  had  black  specks  on  it,  and  another  which 
had  so  much  black  that  the  grains  seemed  changed 
and  gone  leaving  nothing  but  blackness,  He 
touched  it  and  it  stained  his  hands  like  a  dark 
powder,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  not  per- 
fectly black  as  charcoal  is,  it  was  a  little  red. 
Something  was  burning  up  the  corn  there  just  as 
if  fire  had  been  set  to  the  ears.  Guido  went  on 
and  found  another  place  where  there  was  hardly 
any  wheat  at  all,  and  those  stalks  that  grew  were 
so  short  they  only  came  above  his  knee.  The 
wheat-ears  were  thin  and  small,  and  looked  as  if 
there  was  nothing  but  chaff.  But  this  place  being 
open  was  full  of  flowers,  such  lovely  azure  corn- 
flowers which  the  people  call  blue-bottles. 

Guido  took  two  ;  they  were  curious  flowers 
with  knobs  surrounded  with  little  blue  flowers 
like  a  lady's  bonnet.  They  were  a  beautiful  blue, 
not  like  any  other  blue,  not  like  the  violets  in  the 
garden,  or  the  sky  over  the  trees,  or  the  geran- 
ium in  the  grass,  or  the  birds-eyes  by  the  path. 
He  loved  them  and  held  them  tight  in  his  hand, 
and  went  on,  leaving  the  red  pimpernel  wide 
open  to  the  dry  air  behind  him,  but  the  May- 
weed was  everywhere.  The  May-weed  had  white 
flowers  like  a  moon-daisy,  but  not  so  large,  and 
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leaves  like  moss.  He  could  not  walk  without 
stepping  on  these  mossy  tufts,  though  he  did  not 
want  to  hurt  them,  So  he  stooped  and  stroked 
the  moss-like  leaves  and  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  you,  but  you  grow  so  thick  I  cannot  help  it." 
In  a  minute  afterwards  as  he  was  walking  he 
heard  a  quick  rush,  and  saw  the  wheat-ears  sway 
this  way  and  that  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  had  struck 
them, 

Guido  stood  still  and  his  eyes  opened  very 
wide  ;  he  had  forgotten  to  cut  a  stick  to  fight  with  : 
he  watched  the  wheat-ears  sway,  and  could  see 
them  move  for  some  distance,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  a  boar  or  a 
yellow  lion,  or  some  creature  no  one  had  ever 
seen  ;  he  would  not  go  back,  but  he  wished  he 
had  cut  a  nice  stick.  Just  then  a  swallow  swooped 
down  and  came  flying  over  the  wheat  so  close 
that  Guido  almost  felt  the  flutter  of  his  wings, 
and  as  he  passed  he  whispered  to  Guido  that  it 
was  only  a  hare.  "  Then  why  did  he  run  away  ?" 
said  Guido  :  "  I  should  not  have  hurt  him."  But 
the  swallow  had  gone  up  high  into  the  sky  again, 
and  did  not  hear  him.  All  the  time  Guido  was 
descending  the  slope,  for  little  feet  always  go 
down  the  hill  as  water  does,  and  when  he  looked 
back  he  found  that  he  had  left  the  fir-trees  so  far 
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behind  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  If  any 
one  had  looked  they  could  hardly  have  seen  him, 
and  if  he  had  taken  his  cap  off  they  could  not 
have  done  so  because  the  yellow  curls  would  be 
so  much  the  same  colour  as  the  golden  corn.  He 
stooped  to  see  how  nicely  he  could  hide  himself, 
then  he  knelt,  and  in  a  minute  sat  down,  so  that 
the  wheat  rose  up  high  above  him, 

Another  humble-bee  went  over  along  the  tips 
of  the  wheat — burr-rr — as  he  passed ;  then  a 
scarlet  fly,  and  next  a  bright  yellow  wasp  who 
was  telling  a  friend  flying  behind  him  that  he 
knew  where  there  was  such  a  capital  piece  of 
wood  to  bite  up  into  tiny  pieces  and  make  into 
paper  for  the  nest  in  the  thatch,  but  his  friend 
wanted  to  go  to  the  house  because  there  was  a 
pear  quite  ripe  there  on  the  wall.  Next  came  a 
moth,  and  after  the  moth  a  golden  fly,  and  three 
gnats,  and  a  mouse  ran  along  the  dry  ground 
with  a  curious  sniffling  rustle  close  to  Guido.  A 
shrill  cry  came  down  out  of  the  air,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  two  swifts  turning  circles,  and  as  they 
passed  each  other  they  shrieked — their  voices 
were  so  shrill  they  shrieked.  They  were  only 
saying  that  in  a  month  their  little  swifts  in  the 
slates  would  be  able  to  fly.  While  he  sat  so  quiet 
on  the  ground  and  hidden  by  the  wheat,  he  heard 
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a  cuckoo  such  a  long  way  off  it  sounded  like  a 
watch  when  it  is  covered  up.  "  Cuckoo  "  did  not 
come  full  and  distinct — it  was  such  a  tiny  little 
"  cuckoo  "  caught  in  the  hollow  of  Guido's  ear, 
The  cuckoo  must  have  been  a  mile  away. 

Suddenly  he  thought  something  went  over, 
and  yet  he  did  not  see  it — perhaps  it  was  the 
shadow — and  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  large  bird 
not  very  far  up,  not  farther  than  he  could  fling, 
or  shoot  his  arrows,  and  the  bird  was  fluttering 
his  wings,  but  did  not  move  away  farther,  as  if 
he  had  been  tied  in  the  air.  Guido  knew  it  was 
a  hawk,  and  the  hawk  was  staying  there  to  see  if 
there  was  a  mouse  or  a  little  bird  in  the  wheat. 
After  a  minute  the  hawk  stopped  fluttering  and 
lifted  his  wings  together  as  a  butterfly  does  when 
he  shuts  his,  and  down  the  hawk  came,  straight 
into  the  corn.  "  Go  away  !  "  shouted  Guido  jump- 
ing up,  and  flinging  his  cap,  and  the  hawk,  dread- 
fully frightened  and  terribly  cross,  checked  him- 
self and  rose  again  with  an  angry  rush.  So  the 
mouse  escaped,  but  Guido  could  not  find  his  cap 
for  some  time.  Then  he  went  on,  and  still  the 
ground  sloping  sent  him  down  the  hill  till  he 
came  close  to  the  copse. 

Some  sparrows  came  out  from  the  copse,  and 
he  stopped  and  saw  one  of  them  perch  on  a  stalk 
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of  wheat,  with  one  foot  above  the  other  sideways, 
so  that  he  could  pick  at  the  ear  and  get  the  corn. 
Guido  watched  the  sparrow  clear  the  ear,  then 
he  moved,  and  the  sparrows  flew  back  to  the 
copse,  where  they  chattered  at  him  for  disturbing 
them.  There  was  a  ditch  between  the  corn  and 
the  copse,  and  a  streamlet ;  he  picked  up  a  stone 
and  threw  it  in,  and  the  splash  frightened  a  rab- 
bit, who  slipped  over  a  bank  and  into  a  hole. 
The  boughs  of  an  oak  reached  out  across  to  the 
corn,  and  made  so  pleasant  a  shade  that  Guido, 
who  was  very  hot  from  walking  in  the  sun,  sat 
down  on  the  bank  of  the  streamlet  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  it,  and  watched  the  floating  grass 
sway  slowly  as  the  water  ran.  Gently  he  leaned 
back  till  his  back  rested  on  the  sloping  ground — 
he  raised  one  knee,  and  left  the  other  foot  over 
the  verge  where  the  tip  of  the  tallest  rushes 
touched  it.  Before  he  had  been  there  a  minute 
he  remembered  the  secret  which  a  fern  had 
taught  him. 

First,  if  he  wanted  to  know  anything,  or  to 
hear  a  story,  or  what  the  grass  was  saying,  or 
the  oak-leaves  singing,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
interfere  as  he  had  done  just  now  with  the  but- 
terfly by  trying  to  catch  him.  Fortunately,  that 
butterfly  was  a    nice    butterfly,    and    very  kind- 
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hearted,  but  sometimes,  if  you  interfered  with 
one  thing,  it  would  tell  another  thing,  and  they 
would  all  know  in  a  moment,  and  stop  talking, 
and  never  say  a  word.  Once,  while  they  were 
all  talking  pleasantly,  Guido  caught  a  fly  in  his 
hand,  he  felt  his  hand  tickle  as  the  fly  stepped 
on  it,  and  he  shut  up  his  little  fist  so  quickly  he 
caught  the  fly  in  the  hollow  between  the  palm 
and  his  fingers.  The  fly  went  buzz,  and  rushed 
to  get  out,  but  Guido  laughed,  so  the  fly  buzzed 
again,  and  just  told  the  grass,  and  the  grass  told 
the  bushes,  and  everything  knew  in  a  moment, 
and  Guido  never  heard  another  word  all  that 
day.  Yet  sometimes  now  they  all  knew  some- 
thing about  him  ;  they  would  go  on  talking.  You 
see,  they  all  rather  petted  and  spoiled  him.  Next, 
if  Guido  did  not  hear  them  conversing,  the  fern 
said  he  must  touch  a  little  piece  of  grass  and  put 
it  against  his  cheek,  or  a  leaf,  and  kiss  it,  and  say, 
11  Leaf,  leaf,  tell  them  I  am  here." 

Now,  while  he  was  lying  down,  and  the  tip  of 
the  rushes  touched  his  foot,  he  remembered  this, 
so  he  moved  the  rush  with  his  foot  and  said, 
"  Rush,  rush,  tell  them  I  am  here."  Immediately 
there  came  a  little  wind,  and  the  wheat  swung  to 
and  fro,  the  oak-leaves  rustled,  the  rushes  bowed, 
and    the    shadows    slipped    forwards    and    back 
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again.  Then  it  was  still,  and  the  nearest  wheat- 
ear  to  Guido  nodded  his  head,  and  said  in  a  very 
low  tone,  "  Guido,  dear,  just  this  minute  I  do  not 
feel  very  happy,  although  the  sunshine  is  so 
warm,  because  I  have  been  thinking,  for  we  have 
been  in  one  or  other  of  these  fields  of  your 
papa's  a  thousand  years  this  very  year.  Every 
year  we  have  been  sown,  and  weeded,  and  reaped, 
and  garnered.  Every  year  the  sun  has  ripened 
us,  and  the  rain  made  us  grow  ;  every  year  for  a 
thousand  years." 

"  What  did  you  see  all  that  time  ?  "  said  Guido. 

"The  swallows  came,"  said  the  Wheat,  "and 
flew  over  us,  and  sang  a  little  sweet  song,  and 
then  they  went  up  into  the  chimneys  and  built 
their  nests." 

"  At  my  house  ?  "  said  Guido. 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,  the  house  I  was  then  thinking 
of  is  gone,  like  a  leaf  withered  and  lost.  But  we 
have  not  forgotten  any  of  the  songs  they  sang 
us,  nor  have  the  swallows  that  you  see  today — 
one  of  them  spoke  to  you  just  now — forgotten 
what  we  said  to  their  ancestors.  Then  the  black- 
birds came  out  in  us  and  ate  the  creeping  creat- 
ures, so  that  they  should  not  hurt  us,  and  went 
up  into  the  oaks  and  whistled  such  beautiful 
sweet    low    whistles.     Not    in    those    oaks,  dear, 
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where  the  blackbirds  whistle  today ;  even  the 
very  oaks  have  gone,  though  they  were  so  strong 
that  one  of  them  defied  the  lightning,  and  lived 
years  and  years  after  it  struck  him.  One  of  the 
very  oldest  of  the  old  oaks  in  the  copse,  dear,  is 
his  grandchild.  If  you  go  into  the  copse  you  will 
find  an  oak  which  has  only  one  branch  :  he  is  so 
old,  he  has  only  that  branch  left.  He  sprang  up 
from  an  acorn  dropped  from  an  oak  that  grew 
from  an  acorn  dropped  from  the  oak  the  lightning 
struck.  So  that  is  three  oak  lives,  Guido  dear, 
back  to  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  just  now.  And 
that  oak  under  whose  shadow  you  are  now  lying 
is  the  fourth  of  them,  and  he  is  quite  young, 
though  he  is  so  big. 

"A  jay  sowed  the  acorn  from  which  he  grew 
up  ;  the  jay  was  in  the  oak  with  one  branch,  and 
some  one  frightened  him,  and  as  he  flew  he 
dropped  the  acorn  which  he  had  in  his  bill  just 
there,  and  now  you  are  lying  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tree.  So  you  see,  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago, 
when  the  blackbirds  came  and  whistled  up  in 
those  oaks  I  was  thinking  of,  and  that  was  why 
I  was  not  very  happy." 

"  But  you  have  heard  the  blackbirds  whistling 
ever  since  ? "  said  Guido  ;  "  and  there  was  such 
a  big  black  one  up  in  our  cherry  tree  this  morn- 
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ing,  and  I  shot  my  arrow  at  him  and  very  nearly 
hit  him.  Besides,  there  is  a  blackbird  whistling 
now — you  listen.  There,  he's  somewhere  in  the 
copse.  Why  can't  you  listen  to  him,  and  be 
happy  now  ?  " 

"I  will  be  happy,  dear,  as  you  are  here,  but 
still  it  is  a  long,  long  time,  and  then  I  think,  after 
I  am  dead,  and  there  is  more  wheat  in  my  place, 
the  blackbirds  will  go  on  whistling  for  another 
thousand  years  after  me.  They  told  me,  too,  and 
I  know  it  is  true,  that  the  cuckoo  came  and  called 
all  day  till  the  moon  shone  at  night,  and  began 
again  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  had  sparkled 
in  the  sunrise.  The  dew  dries  very  soon  on 
wheat,  Guido  dear,  because  wheat  is  so  dry ; 
first  the  sunrise  makes  the  tips  of  the  wheat  ever 
so  faintly  rosy,  then  it  grows  yellow,  then  as  the 
heat  increases  it  becomes  white  at  noon,  and 
golden  in  the  afternoon,  and  white  again  under 
the  moonlight.  Besides  which  wide  shadows 
come  over  from  the  clouds,  and  a  wind  always 
follows  the  shadow  and  waves  us,  and  every 
time  we  sway  to  and  fro  that  alters  our  colour. 
A  rough  wind  gives  us  one  tint,  and  heavy  rain 
another,  and  we  look  different  on  a  cloudy  day 
to  what  we  do  on  a  sunny  one.  All  these  colours 
changed  on  us  when  the  blackbird  was  whistling 
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in  the  oak  the  lightning  struck,  the  fourth  one 
backwards  from  me  ;  and  it  makes  me  sad  to 
think  that  after  four  more  oaks  are  gone,  the 
same  colours  will  come  on  the  wheat  that  will 
grow  then.  It  is  thinking  about  those  past  col- 
ours, and  songs,  and  leaves,  and  of  the  colours, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  songs,  and  the  leaves 
that  will  come  in  the  future  that  makes  to-day 
so  much.  It  makes  to-day  a  thousand  years  long 
backwards,  and  a  thousand  years  long  forwards, 
and  makes  the  sun  so  warm,  and  the  air  so  sweet, 
and  the  butterflies  so  lovely,  and  the  hum  of  the 
bees,  and  everything  so  delicious.  We  cannot 
have  enough  of  it" 

"  No,  that  we  cannot,"  said  Guido.  "  Go  on,  you 
talk  so  nice  and  low.  I  feel  sleepy  and  jolly. 
Talk  away,  old  Wheat." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  Wheat.  "Once  on  a 
time  when  the  men  were  kocking  us  out  of  the 
ear  on  a  floor  with  flails,  which  are  sticks  with 
little  hinges — " 

"  As  if  I  did  not  know  what  a  flail  was  !  "  said 
Guido.  "  I  hit  old  John  with  the  flail,  and  Ma 
gave  him  a  shilling  not  to  be  cross." 

"  While  they  were  knocking  us  with  the  hard 
sticks,"  the  Wheat  went  on,  "  we  heard  them 
talking  about  a  king  who  was  shot  with  an  arrow 
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like  yours  in  the  forest — it  slipped  from  a  tree, 
and  went  into  him  instead  of  into  the  deer.  And 
long  before  that  the  men  came  up  the  river — the 
stream  in  the  ditch  there  runs  into  the  river — in 
rowing  ships — how  you  would  like  one  to  play 
in,  Guido  !  For  they  were  not  like  the  ships  now 
which  are  machines,  they  were  rowing  ships — 
men's  ships — and  came  right  up  into  the  land 
ever  so  far,  all  along  the  river  up  to  the  place 
where  the  stream  in  the  ditch  runs  in  ;  just  where 
your  papa  took  you  in  the  punt,  and  you  got  the 
waterlillies,  the  white  ones." 

"And  wetted  my  sleeve  right  up  my  arm — oh, 
I  know  !  I  can  row  you,  old  Wheat ;  I  can  row 
as  well  as  my  papa  can." 

"  But  since  the  rowing  ships  came,  the  ploughs 
have  turned  up  this  ground  a  thousand  times," 
said  the  Wheat;  "and  each  time  the  furrows 
smelt  sweeter,  and  this  year  they  smelt  sweetest 
of  all.  The  horses  have  such  glossy  coats,  and 
such  fine  manes,  and  they  are  so  strong  and 
beautiful.  They  drew  the  ploughs  along  and 
made  the  ground  give  up  its  sweetness  and  savour, 
and  while  they  were  doing  it,  the  spiders  in  the 
copse  spun  their  silk  along  from  the  ashpoles,  and 
the  mist  in  the  morning  weighed  down  their 
threads.     It  was  so  delicious  to  come  out  of  the 
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clods  as  we  pushed  our  green  leaves  up  and  felt 
the  rain,  and  the  wind,  and  the  warm  sun.  Then 
a  little  bird  came  in  the  copse  and  called,  '  Sip — 
sip,  sip,  sip,  sip,'  such  a  sweet  low  song,  and  the 
larks  ran  along  the  ground  in  between  us,  and 
there  were  bluebells  in  the  copse,  and  anemones  ; 
till  by-and-by  the  sun  made  us  yellow,  and  the 
blue  flowers  that  you  have  in  your  hand  came 
out.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  there  have  been 
of  these  flowers  since  the  oak  was  struck  by  the 
lightning,  in  all  the  thousand  years  there  must 
have  been  altogether — I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many." 

"  Why  didn't  I  pick  them  all  ?  "  said  Guido. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  Wheat,  "we  have 
thought  so  much  more,  and  felt  so  much  more, 
since  your  people  took  us,  and  ploughed  for  us, 
and  sowed  us,  and  reaped  us.  We  are  not  like 
the  same  wheat  we  used  to  be  before  your  people 
touched  us,  when  we  grew  wild,  and  there  were 
huge  great  things  in  the  woods  and  marshes 
which  I  will  not  tell  you  about  lest  you  should  be 
frightened.  Since  we  have  felt  your  hands,  and 
you  have  touched  us,  we  have  felt  so  much  more. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  I  was  not  very  happy  till 
you  came,  for  I  was  thinking  quite  as  much  about 
your  people  as  about  us,  and  how  all  the  flowers 
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of  all  those  thousand  years,  and  all  the  songs, 
and  the  sunny  days  were  gone,  and  all  the  people 
were  gone  too,  who  had  heard  the  blackbirds 
whistle  in  the  oak  the  lightning  struck.  And 
those  that  are  alive  now — there  will  be  cuckoos 
calling,  and  the  eggs  in  the  thrush's  nests,  and 
blackbirds  whistling,  and  blue  corn-flowers,  a 
thousand  years  after  every  one  of  them  is 
gone. 

"  So  that  is  why  it  is  so  sweet  this  minute,  and 
why  I  want  you,  and  your  people,  dear,  to  be 
happy  now  and  to  have  all  these  things,  and  to 
agree  so  as  not  to  be  so  anxious  and  careworn, 
but  to  come  out  with  us,  or  sit  by  us,  and  listen 
to  the  blackbirds,  and  hear  the  wind  rustle  us, 
and  be  happy.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  make  them 
happy,  and  do  away  with  all  their  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  you  all  heaps  and  heaps  of 
flowers  !  Don't  go  away,  darling,  do  you  lie  still, 
and  I  will  talk  and  sing  to  you,  and  you  can  pick 
some  more  flowers  when  you  get  up.  There  is 
a  beautiful  shadow  there,  and  I  heard  the  stream- 
let say  that  he  would  sing  a  little  to  you ;  he  is 
not  very  big,  he  cannot  sing  very  loud.  By-and- 
by,  I  know,  the  sun  will  make  us  as  dry  as  dry, 
and  darker,  and  then  the  reapers  will  come  while 
the  spiders   are   spinning   their  silk  again — this 
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time  it  will  come  floating  in  the  blue  air,  for  the 
air  seems  blue  if  you  look  up. 

"It  is  a  great  joy  to  your  people,  dear,  when 
the  reaping  time  arrives ;  the  harvest  is  a  great 
joy  to  you  when  the  thistledown  comes  rolling 
along  in  the  wind.  So  that  I  shall  be  happy 
even  when  the  reapers  cut  me  down,  because  I 
know  it  is  for  you,  and  your  people,  my  love. 
The  strong  men  will  come  to  us,  gladly,  and  the 
women,  and  the  little  children  will  sit  in  the 
shade  and  gather  great  white  trumpets  of  con- 
volvulus, and  come  to  tell  their  mothers  how  they 
saw  the  young  partridges  in  the  next  field.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  do  not  like,  and  that  is,  all 
the  labour  and  the  misery.  Why  cannot  your 
people  have  us  without  so  much  labour,  and 
why  are  so  many  of  you  unhappy?  Why  cannot 
they  be  all  happy  with  us  as  you  are,  dear  ?  For 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  now  the  wheat 
every  year  has  been  sorrowful  for  your  people, 
and  I  think  we  get  more  sorrowful  every  year 
about  it,  because  as  I  was  telling  you  just  now 
the  flowers  go,  and  the  swallows  go,  the  old,  old 
oaks  go,  and  that  oak  will  go,  under  the  shade 
of  which  you  are  lying,  Guido  ;  and  if  your 
people  do  not  gather  the  flowers  now  and  watch 
the  swallows,  and  listen  to  the  blackbirds  whis- 
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tling,  as  you  are  listening  now  while  I  talk,  then 
Guido,  my  love,  they  will  never  pick  any  flowers, 
nor  hear  any  birds'  songs.  They  think  they  will, 
they  think  that  when  they  have  toiled,  and  worked 
a  long  time,  almost  all  their  lives,  then  they  will 
come  to  the  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and  be  joyful 
in  the  sunshine.  But  no,  it  will  not  be  so,  for 
then  they  will  be  old  themselves,  and  their  ears 
dull,  and  their  eyes  dim,  so  that  the  birds  will 
sound  a  great  distance  off,  and  the  flowers  will 
not  seem  bright. 

"  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  greatest  part  of 
your  people  cannot  help  themselves,  and  must 
labor  on  like  the  reapers  till  their  ears  are  full 
of  the  dust  of  age.  That  only  makes  us  more 
sorrowful,  and  anxious  that  things  should  be 
different.  I  do  not  suppose  we  should  think 
about  them  had  we  not  been  in  man's  hand  so 
long  that  now  we  have  got  to  feel  with  man. 
Every  year  makes  it  more  pitiful  because  then 
there  are  more  flowers  gone,  and  added  to  the 
vast  numbers  of  those  gone  before,  and  never 
gathered,  or  looked  at,  though  they  could  have 
given  so  much  pleasure.  And  all  the  work,  and 
labour,  and  thinking,  and  reading  and  learning 
that  your  people  do  ends  in  nothing — not  even 
one  flower.  We  cannot  understand  why  it  should 
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be  so.  There  are  thousands  of  wheat-ears  in 
this  field,  more  than  you  would  know  how  to 
write  down  with  your  pencil,  though  you  have 
learned  your  tables,  sir.  Yet  all  of  us  thinking^ 
and  talking,  cannot  understand  why  it  is  when 
we  consider  how  clever  your  people  are,  and  how 
they  bring  ploughs,  and  steam-engines,  and  put 
up  wires  along  the  roads  to  tell  you  things  when 
you  are  miles  away,  and  sometimes  we  are  sown 
where  we  can  hear  the  hum,  hum,  all  day  of  the 
children  learning  in  the  school.  The  butterflies 
flutter  over  us,  and  the  sun  shines,  and  the  doves 
are  very,  very  happy  at  their  nest,  but  the  child- 
ren go  on  hum,  hum  inside  this  house,  and  learn, 
learn.  So  we  suppose  you  must  be  very  clever, 
and  yet  you  cannot  manage  this.  All  your  work 
is  wasted,  and  you  labour  in  vain — you  dare  not 
leave  it  a  minute." 

{From  The  Bibelot) 
(CONCLUDED  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.) 
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(Concluded) 

F  you  left  it  a  minute  it  would  all  be 
gone  ;  it  does  not  mount  up  and 
make  a  store,  so  that  all  of  you 
could  sit  by  it  and  be  happy.  Di- 
rectly you  leave  off  you  are  hungry, 
and  thirsty,  and  miserable  like  the 
beggars  that  tramp  along  the  dusty  road  here. 
All  the  thousand  years  of  labour  since  this  field 
was  first  ploughed  have  not  stored  up  anything 
for  you.  It  would  not  matter  about  the  work  so 
much  if  you  were  only  happy  ;  the  bees  work 
every  year,  but  they  are  happy ;  the  doves  build 
a  nest  every  year,  but  they  are  very,  very  happy. 
We  think  it  must  be  because  you  do  not  come 
out  to  us  and  be  with  us,  and  think  more  as  we 
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do.  It  is  not  because  your  people  have  not  got 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  —  you  have  as  much  as 
the  bees.  Why  just  look  at  us  !  Look  at  the 
wheat  that  grows  all  over  the  world  ;  all  the 
figures  that  were  ever  written  in  pencil  could  not 
tell  how  much,  it  is  such  an  immense  quantity. 
Yet  your  people  starve  and  die  of  hunger  every 
now  and  then,  and  we  have  seen  the  wretched 
beggars  tramping  along  the  road.  We  have  known 
of  times  when  there  was  a  great  pile  of  us,  almost 
a  hill  piled  up,  it  was  not  in  this  country,  it  was 
in  another  warmer  country,  and  yet  no  one  dared 
to  touch  it  —  they  died  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
of  wheat.  The  earth  is  full  of  the  skeletons  of 
people  who  have  died  of  hunger.  They  are  dying 
now  this  minute  in  your  big  cities,  with  nothing 
but  stones  all  round  them,  stone  walls  and  stone 
streets  ;  not  jolly  stones  like  those  you  threw  in 
the  water,  dear  —  hard,  unkind  stones  that  make 
them  cold  and  let  them  die,  while  we  are  growing 
here,  millions  of  us,  in  the  sunshine  with  the  but- 
terflies floating  over  us.  This  makes  us  unhappy  ; 
I  was  very  unhappy  this  morning  till  you  came 
running  over  and  played  with  us. 

"  It  is  not  because  there  is  not  enough  ;  it  is 
because  your  people  are  so  short-sighted,  so  jeal- 
ous and  selfish,  and  so  curiously  infatuated  with 
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things  that  are  not  so  good  as  your  old  toys  which 
you  have  flung  away  and  forgotten.  And  you 
teach  the  children  hum,  hum,  all  day  to  care  about 
such  silly  things,  and  to  work  for  them  and  to 
look  to  them  as  the  object  of  their  lives.  It  is 
because  you  do  not  share  us  among  you  without 
price  or  difference  ;  because  you  do  not  share  the 
great  earth  among  you  fairly,  without  spite  and 
jealousy  and  avarice  ;  because  you  will  not  agree  ; 
you  silly,  foolish  people,  to  let  all  the  flowers 
wither  for  a  thousand  years  while  you  keep  each 
other  at  a  distance,  instead  of  agreeing  and  shar- 
ing them  !  Is  there  something  in  you  —  as  there 
is  poison  in  the  nightshade,  you  know  it,  dear, 
your  papa  told  you  not  to  touch  it  —  is  there  a 
sort  of  poison  in  your  people  that  works  them 
up  into  a  hatred  of  one  another  ?  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  agree  and  have  all  things,  all  the  great 
earth  can  give  you,  just  as  we  have  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  ?  How  happy  your  people  could 
be  if  they  would  only  agree  !  But  you  go  on 
teaching  even  the  little  children  to  follow  the 
same  silly  objects,  hum,  hum,  all  the  day,  and 
they  will  grow  up  to  hate  each  other,  and  to  try 
which  can  get  the  most  round  things  —  you  have 
one  in  your  pocket." 

"  Sixpence,"  said  Guido.  "  It's  quite  a  new  one." 
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"And  other  things  quite  as  silly,"  the  Wheat 
continued.  "All  the  time  the  flowers  are  flower- 
ing, but  they  will  go,  even  the  oaks  will  go.  We 
think  the  reason  you  do  not  all  have  plenty,  and 
why  you  do  not  do  only  just  a  little  work,  and 
why  you  die  of  hunger  if  you  leave  off,  and  why 
so  many  of  you  are  unhappy  in  body  and  mind, 
and  all  the  misery  is  because  you  have  not  got  a 
spirit  like  the  wheat,  like  us  ;  you  will  not  agree, 
and  you  will  not  share,  and  you  will  hate  each 
other,  and  you  will  be  so  avaricious,  and  you  will 
not  touch  the  flowers,  or  go  into  the  sunshine 
(you  would  rather  half  of  you  died  among  the 
hard  stones  first),  and  you  will  teach  your  child- 
ren hum,  hum,  to  follow  in  some  foolish  course 
that  has  caused  you  all  this  unhappiness  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  you  will  not  have  a  spirit  like  us, 
and  feel  like  us.  Till  you  have  a  spirit  like  us, 
and  feel  like  us,  you  will  never,  never  be  happy. 
Lie  still,  dear  ;  the  shadow  of  the  oak  is  broad 
and  will  not  move  from  you  for  a  long  time  yet." 

"  But  perhaps  Paul  will  come  up  to  my  house, 
and  Percy,  and  Morna." 

"  Look  up  in  the  oak  very  quietly,  don't  move, 
just  open  your  eyes  and  look,"  said  the  Wheat, 
who  was  very  cunning.  Guido  looked  and  saw 
a  lovely  little  bird  climbing  up  a  branch.     It  was 
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chequered,  black  and  white,  like  a  very  small 
magpie,  only  without  such  a  long  tail,  and  it  had 
a  spot  of  red  about  its  neck.  It  was  a  pied  wood- 
pecker, not  the  large  green  woodpecker,  but 
another  kind.  Guido  saw  it  go  round  the  branch, 
and  then  some  way  up,  and  round  again  till  it 
came  to  a  place  that  pleased  it,  and  then  the 
woodpecker  struck  the  bark  with  its  bill,  tap-tap. 
The  sound  was  quite  loud,  ever  so  much  more 
noise  than  such  a  tiny  bill  seemed  able  to  make, 
Tap-tap  !  If  Guido  had  not  been  still  so  that  the 
bird  had  come  close  he  would  never  have  found 
it  among  the  leaves.  Tap-tap  !  After  it  had 
picked  out  all  the  insects  there,  the  woodpecker 
flew  away  over  the  ashpoles  of  the  copse. 

"I  should  just  like  to  stroke  him,"  said  Guido. 
"  If  I  climbed  up  into  the  oak,  perhaps  he  would 
come  again,  and  I  could  catch  him." 

"  No,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  he  only  comes  once  a 
day." 

"  Then  tell  me  stories,"  said  Guido,  imperiously. 

"  I  will  if  I  can,"  said  the  Wheat.  "  Once  upon 
a  time,  when  the  oak  the  lightning  struck  was 
still  living,  and  when  the  wheat  was  green  in  this 
very  field,  a  man  came  staggering  out  of  the  wood, 
and  walked  out  into  it.  He  had  an  iron  helmet 
on,  and  he  was  wounded,  and  his  blood  stained 
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the  green  wheat  red  as  he  walked.  He  tried  to 
get  to  the  streamlet,  which  was  wider  then,  Guido 
dear,  to  drink,  for  he  knew  it  was  there,  but  he 
could  not  reach  it.  He  fell  down  and  died  in  the 
green  wheat,  dear,  for  he  was  very  much  hurt  with 
a  sharp  spear,  but  more  so  with  hunger  and  thirst." 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Guido  ;  "and  now  I  look 
at  you,  why  you  are  all  thirsty  and  dry,  you  nice 
old  Wheat,  and  the  ground  is  as  dry  as  dry  under 
you  ;  I  will  get  you  something  to  drink." 

And  down  he  scrambled  into  the  ditch,  setting 
his  foot  firm  on  a  root,  for  though  he  was  so 
young,  he  knew  how  to  get  down  to  the  water 
without  wetting  his  feet,  or  falling  in,  and  how 
to  climb  up  a  tree,  and  everything  jolly.  Guido 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  streamlet,  and  flung  the 
water  over  the  wheat  five  or  six  good  sprinklings 
till  the  drops  hung  on  the  wheat-ears.  Then  he 
said,  "Now  you  are  better." 

"  Yes,  dear,  thank  you,  my  love,"  said  the 
Wheat,  who  was  very  pleased,  though  of  course 
the  water  was  not  enough  to  wet  its  roots.  Still 
it  was  pleasant,  like  a  very  little  shower.  Guido 
lay  down  on  his  chest  this  time,  with  his  elbows 
on  the  ground,  propping  his  head  up,  and  as  he 
now  faced  the  Wheat,  he  could  see  in  between  the 
stalks. 
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"Lie  still,"  said  the  Wheat,  "the  corncrake  is 
not  very  far  off,  he  has  come  up  here  since  your 
papa  told  the  mowers  to  mow  the  meadow,  and 
very  likely  if  you  stay  quiet  you  will  see  him.  If 
you  do  not  understand  all  I  say,  never  mind,  dear  ; 
the  sunshine  is  warm,  but  not  too  warm  in  the 
shade,  and  we  all  love  you,  and  want  you  to  be  as 
happy  as  ever  you  can  be." 

"It  is  jolly  to  be  quite  hidden  like  this,"  said 
Guido.  "No  one  could  find  me  ;  if  Paul  were  to 
look  all  day  he  would  never  find  me  ;  even  papa 
could  not  find  me.  Now  go  on  and  tell  me 
stories." 

"  Ever  so  many  times,  when  the  oak  the  light- 
ning struck  was  young,"  said  the  Wheat,  "great 
stags  used  to  come  out  of  the  wood  and  feed  on 
the  green  wheat  ;  it  was  early  in  the  morning 
when  they  came.  Such  great  stags,  and  so  proud, 
and  yet  so  timid,  the  least  thing  made  them  go 
bound,  bound,  bound." 

"  Oh,  I  know  !  "  said  Guido  .  "  I  saw  some  jump 
over  the  fence  in  the  forest  —  I  am  going  there 
again  soon.     If  I  take  my  bow  I  will  shoot  one  !  " 

"But  there  are  no  deer  here  now,"  said  the 
Wheat  ;  "  they  have  been  gone  a  long,  long  time  ; 
though  I  think  your  papa  has  one  of  their 
antlers." 
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"Now,  how  did  you  know  that?"  said  Guido  ; 
"you  have  never  been  to  our  house,  and  you 
cannot  see  in  from  here  because  the  fir  copse  is 
in  the  way  ;  how  did  you  find  out  these  things?  " 

"Oh!"  said  the  Wheat,  laughing,  "we  have 
lots  of  ways  of  finding  out  things.  Don't  you 
remember  the  swallow  that  swooped  down  and 
told  you  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  hare  ?  The 
swallow  has  his  nest  at  your  house,  and  he  often 
flies  by  your  windows  and  looks  in,  and  he  told 
me.  The  birds  tell  us  lots  of  things,  and  all 
about  what  is  over  the  sea." 

"  But  that  is  not  a  story,"  said  Guido. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  the  Wheat,  "when 
the  oak  the  lightning  struck  was  alive,  your  papa's 
papa's  papa,  ever  so  much  farther  back  than  that, 
had  all  the  fields  round  here,  all  that  you  can  see 
from  Acre  Hill.  And  do  you  know  it  happened 
that  in  time  every  one  of  them  was  lost  or  sold, 
and  your  family,  Guido  dear,  were  homeless  — 
no  house,  no  garden  or  orchard,  and  no  dogs  or 
guns,  or  anything  jolly.  One  day  the  papa  that 
was  then  came  along  the  road  with  his  little 
Guido,  and  they  were  beggars,  dear,  and  had  no 
place  to  sleep,  and  they  slept  all  night  in  the 
wheat  in  this  very  field  close  to  where  the  haw- 
thorn bush  grows  now  —  where  you  picked  the 
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flowers,  you  know,  my  love.  They  slept  there 
all  the  summer  night,  and  the  fern  owls  flew  to 
and  fro,  and  the  bats  and  crickets  chirped,  and 
the  stars  shone  faintly,  as  if  they  were  made  pale 
by  the  heat.  The  poor  papa  never  had  a  house, 
but  that  little  Guido  lived  to  grow  up  a  great 
man,  and  he  worked  so  hard,  and  was  so  clever, 
and  every  one  loved  him,  which  was  the  best  of 
all  things.  He  bought  this  very  field,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  and  got  such  a  lot  of  the 
old  fields  back  again,  and  the  goldfinches  sang 
for  joy,  and  so  did  the  larks  and  the  thrushes, 
because  they  said  what  a  kind  man  he  was. 
Then  his  son  got  some  more  of  them,  till  at  last 
your  papa  bought  ever  so  many  more.  But  we 
often  talk  about  the  little  boy  who  slept  in  the 
wheat  in  this  field,  which  was  his  father's  father's 
field.  If  only  the  wheat  then  could  have  helped 
him,  and  been  kind  to  him,  you  may  be  sure  it 
would.  We  love  you  so  much  we  like  to  see  the 
very  crumbs  left  by  the  men  who  do  the  hoeing 
when  they  eat  their  crusts  ;  we  wish  they  could 
have  more  to  eat,ibut  we  like  to  see  their  crumbs, 
which  you  know  are  made  of  wheat,  so  that  we 
have  done  them  some  good  at  least. 

"  That's  not  a  story,"  said  Guido. 

"  There's  a  gold  coin  here  somewhere,"  said  the 
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Wheat,  "  such  a  pretty  one,  it  would  make  a  cap- 
ital button  for  your  jacket,  dear,  or  for  your 
mamma  ;  that  is  all  any  sort  of  money  is  good 
for ;  I  wish  all  the  coins  were  made  into  buttons 
for  little  Guido." 

"  Where  is  it?"  said  Guido. 

"  I  can't  exactly  tell  where  it  is,"  said  the  Wheat. 
"  It  was  very  near  me  once,  and  I  thought  the 
next  thunder's  rain  would  wash  it  down  into  the 
streamlet  —  it  has  been  here  ever  so  long,  it  came 
here  first  just  after  the  oak  the  lightning  split 
died.  And  it  has  been  rolled  about  by  the 
ploughs  ever  since,  and  no  one  has  ever  seen  it ; 
I  thought  it  must  go  into  the  ditch  at  last,  but 
when  the  men  came  to  hoe,  one  of  them  knocked 
it  back,  and  then  another  kicked  it  along  —  it 
was  covered  with  earth  —  and  then,  one  day,  a 
rook  came  and  split  the  clod  open  with  his  bill, 
and  pushed  the  pieces  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  and  the  coin  went  one  way,  but  I  did  not 
see  it ;  I  must  ask  a  humble  bee,  or  a  mouse,  or  a 
mole,  or  some  one  who  knows  more  about  it.  It 
is  very  thin,  so  that  if  the  rook's  bill  had  struck 
it,  his  strong  bill  would  have  made  a  dent  in  it, 
and  there  is,  I  think,  a  ship  marked  on  it." 

"  Oh,  I  must  have  it !  A  ship  !  Ask  a  humble 
bee  directly  ;  be  quick  !  " 
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Bang  !  There  was  a  loud  report,  a  gun  had 
gone  off  in  the  copse. 

"That's  my  papa,"  shouted  Guido.  "I'm  sure 
that  was  my  papa's  gun  !  "  Up  he  jumped,  and 
getting  down  the  ditch,  stepped  across  the  water, 
and,  seizing  a  hazel-bough  to  help  himself, 
climbed  up  the  bank.  At  the  top  he  slipped 
through  the  fence  by  the  oak  and  so  into  the 
copse.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  he  did  not  mind 
the  thistles  or  the  boughs  that  whipped  him  as 
they  sprang  back,  he  scrambled  through,  meeting 
the  vapor  of  the  gunpowder  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur.  In  a  minute  he  found  a  green  path,  and 
in  the  path  was  his  papa,  who  had  just  shot  a 
cruel  crow.  The  crow  had  been  eating  the  birds' 
eggs,  and  picking  the  little  birds  to  pieces. 
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I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to 
munificence.  The  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  ;  the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of 
the  people,  who  tickle  the  levity  of  the  multitude  with 
a  kind  of  pleasure. 

Tull. 

HEN  we  consider  the  offices  of  human 
life,  there  is,  methinks,  something  in 
what  we  ordinarily  call  generosity, 
which,  when  carefully  examined, 
seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  loose 
and  unguarded  temper  than  an  hon- 
est and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  liberality  should  have 
for  its  basis  and  support,  frugality.  By  this 
means  the  beneficent  spirit  works  in  a  man  from 
convictions  of  reason,  not  from  the  impulse  of 
passion.  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his 
family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account, 
that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers, 
or  the  deservedly  unhappy,  all  the  opportunities 
of  affording  any  future  assistance  where  it  ought 
to  be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take  care 
to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praise-worthy  as 
long  as  he  lives  ?    Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel 
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piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man  who  should  have 
reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacity  of  acting 
according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of 
him,  "  That  gentleman  was  generous  "  ?  My  be- 
loved author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on 
the  top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  cer- 
tain satiety  from  beholding  the  addresses  to  the 
people  by  largesses  and  public  entertainments, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  are 
always  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A 
constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's 
actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom 
you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself. 
He  turns  this  recommendation  of  his  virtue  on 
commercial  life  :  and,  according  to  him,  a  citizen 
who  is  frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  sever- 
ity in  his  demands  ;  he  who,  in  buying,  selling, 
lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neighborhood,  is  just 
and  easy  ;  he  who  appears  naturally  averse  to 
disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of  little  sufferings  : 
bears  a  noble  character  and  does  much  more 
good  to  mankind  than  any  other  man's  fortune, 
without  commerce,  can  possibly  support.  For 
the  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities 
of    arriving  at    "the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,"  to 
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be  liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's 
own  fortune.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  a 
practice  is  liable  to  hazard  ;  but  this  therefore 
adds  to  the  obligation,  that,  among  traders,  he 
who  obliges  is  as  much  concerned  to  keep  the 
favor  a  secret  as  he  who  receives  it.  The  un- 
happy distinctions  among  us  in  England  are  so 
great,  that  to  celebrate  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mercial friendship  (with  which  I  am  daily  made 
acquainted)  would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  man 
so  many  enemies  of  the  contrary  party.  I  am 
obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  of  "Tom  the  Boun- 
teous," who  lends  at  the  ordinary  interest,  to 
give  men  of  less  fortune  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing greater  advantages.  He  conceals,  under  a 
rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleeding  com- 
passion and  womanish  tenderness.  This  is  gov- 
erned by  the  most  exact  circumspection,  that 
there  is  no  industry  wanting  in  the  person  whom 
he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  im- 
proper expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom;  but  who 
dare  say  it  of  so  known  a  tory  ?  The  same  care 
I  was  forced  to  use  some  time  ago,  in  the  report 
of  another's  virtue,  and  said  fifty  instead  of  an 
hundred,  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a 
whig.  Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular,  without 
being  invidious  :  for  every  man  of  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances  looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this  known 
benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person  ready  to  be 
his  friend  upon  such  terms  as  he  ought  to  expect 
it ;  and  the  wealthy,  who  may  envy  such  a  char- 
acter, can  do  no  injury  to  its  interests,  but  by  the 
imitation  of  it,  in  which  the  good  citizen  will  re- 
joice to  be  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to 
myself  a  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  in  what 
is  the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I 
could  name,  that  make  no  step  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes,  wherein  they  do  not 
also  advance  those  of  other  men,  who  would 
languish  in  poverty  without  that  munificence.  In 
a  nation  where  there  are  so  many  public  funds 
to  be  supported,  I  know  not  whether  he  can  be 
called  a  good  subject  who  does  not  embark  some 
part  of  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose  vigi- 
lance he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole.  This 
certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  laying  an  obli- 
gation upon  many,  and  extending  your  benignity 
the  farthest  a  man  can  possibly  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  But  he  who  trades,  besides 
giving  the  state  some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit 
he  gives  his  banker,  may,  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  his  life,  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want 
from  the  door  of  the  industrious,  and  defending 
the    unhappy    upright    man    from    bankruptcy. 
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Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  vengeance  will 
precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt  of  half 
his  demands  from  whom  he  has  undone,  rather 
than  the  whole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shown 
mercy.  This  benignity  is  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  fair  trader,  and  any  man  who  designs 
to  enjoy  his  wealth  with  honor  and  self-satisfac- 
tion :  nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that 
the  practice  of  supporting  good  and  industrious 
men  would  carry  a  man  farther  even  to  his  profit 
than  indulging  the  propensity  of  serving  and 
obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author  argues  on  this 
subject  in  order  to  incline  men's  minds  to  those 
who  want  them  most,  after  this  manner.  "  We 
must  always  consider  the  nature  of  things,  and 
govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man, 
when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance  with 
you  ;  but  the  person  whom  you  favored  with  a 
loan,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  will  think  himself  in 
your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you.  The  wealthy 
and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged  by  the  bene- 
fits you  do  them  ;  they  think  they  conferred  a 
benefit  when  they  received  one.  Your  good  offi- 
ces are  always  suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the 
same  thing  to  expect  their  favor  as  to  receive  it. 
But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows,  in  the  good 
you  have  done  him,  you  respected  himself  more 
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than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act  like  an  oblig- 
ing man  only  to  him  from  whom  he  has  received 
a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are  capable  of  doing 
him  one.  And  whatever  little  office  he  can  do 
for  you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it,  that  he 
will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and 
expressions.  Moreover  the  regard  to  what  you 
do  to  a  great  man  at  best  is  taken  notice  of  no 
further  than  by  himself  or  his  family  ;  but  what 
you  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble  fortune  (provided 
always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises 
the  affections  towards  you  of  all  men  of  that 
character  (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 
city. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preach- 
er so  much  as  his  own  practice  ;  I  am  therefore 
casting  about  what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Spectator.  Alas  !  that  lies  but  in  a 
very  narrow  compass  ;  and  I  think  the  most  im- 
mediately under  my  patronage  are  either  players, 
or  such  whose  circumstances  bear  an  affinity 
with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  do  at 
this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  town,  that  on 
Friday  the  11th  of  this  instant,  April,  there  will 
be  performed,  in  York-Buildings,  a  concert  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children  ; 
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and  that  this  day  the  haughty  George  Powell 
hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the  town  will 
favor  him,  whom  they  applauded  in  Alexander, 
Tim  on,  Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their  company 
this  night,  when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic  glory 
for  their  approbation  in  the  humbler  condition 
of  honest  Jack  Falstaffe. 

—  Spectator,  April  7,  1712. 
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HE  gratitude  which  the  masters  of 
painting  owe  to  Nature,  who  is  ever 
the  truest  model  to  him  who,  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  select  the 
brightest  parts  from  her  best  and 
loveliest  features,  employs  himself 
unweariedly  in  the  reproduction  of  these  beauties, 
this  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Florentine  painter 
Giotto,  seeing  that  he  alone,  although  born  when 
the  resources  of  art  were  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  at  a  time  when  all  good  methods  had  long 
been  entombed  beneath  the  ruins  of  war,  suc- 
ceeded in  resuscitating  and  restoring  art  to  a  path 
that  may  be  called  the  true  one.  And  it  was  in 
truth  a  great  marvel  that  from  so  rude  and  inapt 
an  age,  Giotto  should  have  had  the  strength  to 
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elicit  so  much  that  the  art  of  design,  of  which  the 
men  of  those  days  had  little,  if  any,  knowledge 
was  effectually  recalled  into  life." 

There  were  two  great  schools  of  art  at  this 
time,  the  Byzantine  and  the  Gothic,  the  latter 
centered  in  France,  the  former,  which  developed 
from  the  Roman,  lay  at  the  feet  of  Constantinople, 
and  became  more  and  more  limited,  in  confining 
itself  to  reproductions  of  work  that  may  at  one 
time  have  been  very  fine,  but  became  rigid  and 
restrained.  The  minds  of  the  workmen,  if  able 
at  all,  reproduced,  but  rarely  ever  improved  on 
the  early  models.  Cimabue  was  the  first  to  give 
some  life  to  the  art  of  painting  ;  it  remained  for 
Giotto  to  bring  into  it  new  life,  by  making  studies 
from  Nature  for  the  old  forms,  in  place  of  repro- 
ducing them  as  they  were.  Before  his  time  the 
human  form  had  never  been  but  generally  ob- 
served, to  matter  other  than  humanity  observa- 
tion had  never  been  directed.  Perspective  was 
practically  unknown,  and  the  art  of  light  and 
shade  probably  not  at  all.  Remembering  the 
limited  resources  of  the  art  of  the  day,  then  in 
its  infancy,  Giotto  achieved  the  highest  possible, 
and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  is  based  all 
the  progress  of  the  Renaissance.  His  work  is 
far  from  being  free  and  accomplished  :  the  human 
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forms  are  not  nice,  the  faces  square,  but  it  con- 
centrates all  the  attainment  of  his  time.  The 
division  of  field,  the  massing  of  groups,  selecting 
the  appropriate  type  for  the  occupation  of  the 
personage,  the  combination  of  gravity  and  frank- 
ness in  conception,  the  noble  severity  in  design, 
and  the  harmony  and  purity  in  color  are  new, 
and  the  advance  made,  due  to  Giotto.  He  was 
the  first  to  breath  life  into  his  work  and  quick- 
ened its  rigidity  with  the  fire  of  natural  incident 
and  emotion.  Architect,  sculptor  and  painter, 
and  truthful  interpreter  of  religious  thought, 
which  was  the  only  field  in  which  he  could  be 
employed  in  a  great  scale  in  his  work,  he  lived 
great  among  his  fellow  men,  and  one  of  the  few 
whose  greatness  sustained  no  loss  through  sub- 
sequent generations.  A  master  craftsman,  con- 
scious of  his  deserts,  and  ever  ready  to  design 
for  some  spiritual  allegory  in  color,  or  monument 
in  stone.  A  laborer,  always  pleased  with  his 
work,  ready  to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
wherever  he  was  commissioned  to  go,  and  cheer- 
fully conscious  of  his  worth. 

By  what  steps  he  had  risen  to  his  unquestioned 
eminence  is  difficult  to  trace,  for  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  reduce  themselves  to  his  work  in 
cities,  and  stories  of  small  consequence,  and  very 
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like  those  related  of  all  painters  of  interest.  It 
is  undoubted  that  he  was  born,  probably  in  1276, 
the  son  of  a  very  poor  peasant,  Bondone  of 
Vespignano,  a  little  north  of  Florence,  and  that 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  early  life  were  passed 
here.  A  country  not  spotted  with  the  beautiful 
villa,  bright  in  luxury,  with  terraced  gardens, 
protected  by  deep  cypress  hedges,  the  Arno 
winding  through  and  the  colored  peaks  of  the 
mountains  of  Carrara  in  the  distance,  but  among 
the  hills  with  fields  well  cultivated,  but  not  rich. 
From  notices  by  Vasari  and  Dante,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Giotto  ;  from  Petrach  and 
Boccaccio,  we  gain  a  picture  of  the  man  of  peas- 
ant origin,  with  sturdy  frame  and  plain  features, 
shrewd  and  genial  strength  of  character,  with 
strong  combining  and  inventive  powers. 

The  story  goes  that  Cimabue,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  in  Florence,  discovered  the  young 
Giotto,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  drawing  with 
a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  stone,  a  sheep  from  life. 
Cimabue  was  greatly  impressed  and  asked  the 
youth  if  he  would  go  with  him  to  Florence.  So 
with  the  consent  of  his  father,  Giotto  was  carried 
off  to  Florence,  apprentice  to  Cimabue.  Just 
what  took  place  the  next  ten  years  is  very  indefi- 
nite.    When    Cimabue  was  commissioned  to  do 
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the  decorations  in  the  memorial  church  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Giotto  was  sent,  the  foremost 
of  many  scholars  employed. 

Vasari's  account  of  how  Giotto  was  chosen 
from  among  painters  of  Italy  to  decorate  the 
Vatican,  seems  to  be  authentic,  and  is  a  pretty 
story. 

"  This  work  (his  painting  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  now  generally  believed  not  at  all  to  be  the 
work  of  Giotto,  but  of  one  Francesco  da  Volterra) 
acquired  for  him,  both  in  the  city  and  abroad,  so 
much  fame,  that  the  Pope  Benedict  IX  (Vasari 
is  in  error,  it  was  Pope  Boniface  VIII)  sent  a 
certain  one  of  his  courtiers  into  Tuscany  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  man  Giotto  may  be,  and  what  was 
the  quality  of  his  work,  he,  the  pope,  intending 
to  have  some  paintings  executed  in  St.  Peter's, 
which  courtier,  coming  to  see  Giotto,  and  hearing 
that  there  were  other  masters  in  Florence  who 
excelled  in  painting  and  in  mosaic,  spoke  in 
Sienna  to  many  masters,  then  having  received 
drawings  from  them,  he  came  to  Florence,  and 
having  gone  one  morning  into  Giotto's  shop,  as 
he  was  at  work,  explained  the  mind  of  the  pope 
to  him,  and  in  what  way  he  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  powers,  and  finally  requested  from 
him  a  little  bit  of  drawing  to  send  to  his  holiness. 
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Giotto,  who  was  most  courteous,  took  a  leaf  and 
upon  this,  with  a  brush  dipped  in  red,  fixing  his 
arm  to  his  side  to  make  it  as  the  limb  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  turning  his  hand,  made  a  circle 
so  perfect  in  measure  and  outline  that  it  was  a 
wonder  to  see,  which  having  done,  he  said  to  the 
courtier,  with  a  smile,  'There  is  the  drawing.' 
He,  thinking  himself  mocked,  said,  '  Shall  I  have 
no  other  drawing  than  this?'  'This  is  enough 
and  to  spare,'  answered  Giotto,  'send  it  with 
the  others,  you  will  see  it  will  be  understood.' 
The  messenger,  seeing  that  he  would  not  get 
anything  else,  took  his  leave  with  small  satisfac- 
tion, doubting  whether  he  had  not  been  made  a 
jest  of.  However,  when  he  sent  to  the  pope  the 
other  drawings,  and  the  names  of  those  who  had 
made  them,  he  sent  also  that  of  Giotto,  relating 
the  way  in  which  he  had  held  himself  in  drawing 
his  circle  without  moving  his  arm  and  without 
compasses  ;  whence  the  pope  and  many  intelli- 
gent courtiers  knew  how  much  Giotto  overpassed 
all  the  other  painters  of  his  time.  Afterwards, 
the  thing  becoming  known,  the  proverb  arose 
from  it,  "Thou  art  rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotto," 
which  it  is  still  in  custom  to  say  to  men  of  dull 
wits,  for  the  proverb  is  pretty,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  accident  of  its  origin,  but  because 
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it  has  a  double  meaning,  round  being  taken  in 
Tuscany  to  express  not  only  circular  form,  but 
slowness  and  heaviness  of  comprehension." 

There  is  much  in  the  story  that  is  good  and 
interesting.  The  only  qualification  he  submits  is 
firmness  of  hand,  executive  skill  secured  by  long 
practice  ;  the  perfect  power  of  genius  shown  by 
accuracy  which  disdains  error  and  the  faithful- 
ness which  fears  it ;  a  good  workman  willing  to 
be  judged  by  others  as  such  only,  honest  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duty. 

His  genius  and  imagination  was  at  the  service 
of  the  Franciscan  monks,  but  his  judgment  was 
aware  of  the  practical  dangers  and  exaggerations 
of  their  doctrines.  In  a  poem  he  says,  "  For  the 
poverty  which  seems  deliberate  and  chosen,  ex- 
perience plainly  shows  that  it  is  practised  or 
not  according  to  what  is  in  the  pocket,  and  if  it 
is  practiced,  is  not  to  render  it  laudable,  for  there 
is  no  discernment  of  the  mind  in  it,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  courtesy,  nor  virtue.  Certainly  it 
seems  to  be  a  great  shame,  to  call  that  virtue 
which  suppresses  good,  and  it  is  evil  doing  to 
prefer  a  beastly  thing  to  the  virtues  which  bring 
salvation  to  all  wise  understandings,  and  which 
are  such,  that  the  more  they  are  prized,  the  more 
delectable  they  are." 
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Whole  chapels  and  churches  were  painted  by 
the  hand  of  the  gay  Italian  genius,  at  Florence, 
Rome,  Ferrara,  Rimeni  and  Avignon.  He  was 
called  to  Assisi  to  finish  the  church  for  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  Cimabue  had  started.  There  is 
some  doubt  which  part  of  the  work  is  by  the 
hand  of  Giotto,  many  are  partly  obliterated,  some 
are  definitely  his.  In  the  upper  church  there  are 
a  series  of  thirty-two  frescoes,  full  of  variety, 
depicting  the  life  and  acts  of  the  Saint.  The 
decorations  are  a  part  of  the  whole  building,  and 
lose  much  in  reproduction.  The  art  of  light  and 
shade,  being  little  known,  the  pictures  are  full  of 
color  and  life  in  reality.  The  backgrounds  into 
which  the  landscape  is  introduced,  are  always 
simple  :  a  few  rocks,  a  tree  or  two  ;  the  drapery 
likewise,  pure  in  color,  noble  in  form  and  thought, 
with  no  aim  to  reproduce  the  texture  of  the  ma- 
terial. When  the  upper  church  was  completed, 
the  lower  church  was  decorated,  but  at  what 
period,  and  also  how  much  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Giotto,  is  disputed.  Over  the  vault, 
which  holds  the  remains  of  St.  Francis,  the  four 
angles  are  decorated,  showing  St.  Francis  glori- 
fied in  heaven  with  the  virtues  essential  to  his 
glorification,  Obedience,  Chastity,  Poverty,  Hu- 
mility, Prudence,  Purity,  Penitence,  Hope  together, 
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with  Charity  surrounding  him,  and  a  multitude 
of  angels  with  a  cross  with  seven  stars  attend  him. 
The  upper  and  lower  church  remain  one  of  the 
richest  monuments  of  fresco  decorations  in  Italy 
left  to  the  present  century.  His  work  in  Rome 
in  the  old  St.  Peter's  church  has  all  perished, 
being  destroyed  when  the  walls  of  the  new 
church  were  laid,  and  that  which  was  not  so 
destroyed,  has  been  hopelessly  repaired. 

In  about  1330  he  was  invited  by  Robert,  King 
of  Naples,  and  commissioned  to  do  much  work 
in  Naples,  in  the  castle,  the  chapel  and  in  churches, 
all  of  which  are  destroyed,  some  by  whitewash 
put  over  the  decorations  to  make  more  light. 
Always  ready  for  a  jest,  he  was  asked  by  the 
king  to  depict  his  kingdom.  Giotto  drew  an  ass 
bearing  a  pack  saddle,  loaded  with  a  crown  and 
scepter,  and  at  his  feet  were  a  new  saddle  and 
new  crown,  sceptre  and  regalia,  which  the  ass 
was  scenting  as  if  he  would  make  a  change. 
"  Such  is  the  kingdom  and  such  the  subjects,  who 
are  every  day  desiring  a  new  lord,"  is  Giotto's 
explanation  of  the  jest. 

Now  Giotto  was  called  to  Padua,  and  executed 
the  Arena  chapel  for  Enrico  Scrovregno,  a  noble 
Paduan.  The  ground  was  occupied  by  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,   hence  the  name   Arena,    and    the 
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chapel  was  built  at  considerable  cost,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  father  Reginal's  avarice,  who  is 
placed  by  Dante  in  the  seventh  circle  of  the 
Inferno.  The  chapel  itself  is  nearly  without 
ornament,  a  long  oblong  ending  in  an  apse.  The 
entire  interior  decoration  is  the  work  of  Giotto  ; 
the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  figure  com- 
positions, invested  and  enclosed  with  subordinate 
ornaments.  There  are  thirty-eight  panels,  repre- 
senting the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ. 

In  between  the  large  panels  are  narrow  panels, 
decorated  with  figures  representing  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  corresponding  vices.  Christ 
appears  on  the  lunette  above  the  tribune,  and  on 
the  opposite  end  is  the  Last  Judgment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Giotto  followed  the  apocryphal 
history  of  the  Virgin  precisely,  but  invented 
some  and  adapted  from  others.  The  series  leads 
one  from  the  first  humiliation  of  Joachim  to  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  well  to  briefly 
mention  each  of  the  thirty-eight  panels,  and  note 
the  variety  of  conception  and  continuity  of 
thought.  The  first  represents  Joachim's  offer- 
ing being  rejected  by  the  high  priest  in  a  Byzan- 
tine church,  because  "  Cursed  is  every  one  who 
shall  not  beget  a  male  in  Israel." 
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The  second  represents  Joachim,  sore  and 
grieved,  having  left  his  home,  fixes  his  tent  in  the 
wilderness,  saying,  "  I  will  not  go  down  to  eat  or 
drink,  but  prayer  shall  be  my  meat  and  drink." 
Joachim's  figure  is  beautiful  in  its  pensive,  slow 
motion,  relieved  by  the  two  figures  of  his  herds- 
men. The  vision  of  Anna,  the  third  panel,  shows 
her  chamber.  The  angel  comes  to  the  window 
without  any  accessory,  as  it  were  he  might  appear 
anywhere  and  to  anyone,  if  they  were  fit  com- 
pany for  him. 

The  sacrifice  of  Joachim,  after  the  appearance 
to  him  of  the  same  angel,  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Anna,  his  wife,  appears  in 
the  fourth  panel.  The  picture  is  full  of  life,  the 
skeleton  is  left  on  the  altar  with  flames  around  it. 
Above,  the  hands  represent  the  divine  presence. 

In  the  fifth,  the  Angel  Raphael  appears  to 
Joachim  and  foretells  the  nativity  of  Mary.  The 
form  of  Raphael  disappears  in  heaven,  being 
seen  by  none  but  Joachim,  quite  in  contrast  to  that 
of  Gabriel,  still  the  shepherds  seem  conscious  of 
some  superior  presence,  while  the  animals  are 
entirely  unconscious. 

The  sixth  is  one  of  Giotto's  most  important 
compositions.  The  meeting  of  Anna  and  Joachim, 
as  prophesied  by  the  angels  :  Anna  is  made  most 
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lovely,  while  the  two  companions  are  given  larger 
and  more  coarse  features,  in  order  to  enhance 
her  loveliness.  The  shepherd  appears  entering, 
with  a  rough  and  weather  beaten  countenance. 
The  soft,  upright  lines  of  the  drapes  are  con- 
trasted with  the  abrupt,  horizontal  lines  of  the 
masonry  adjoining.  The  birth  of  Mary  is  de- 
picted in  the  seventh  panel.  The  new-born 
child  appears  twice  in  the  same  canvas,  showing 
two  stages  in  the  event. 

In  the  eighth  the  parents  bring  Mary  for  the 
presentation  to  the  temple  ;  she  takes  herself 
up  the  stairs  to  present  herself.  Giotto  repre- 
sents her  full  grown,  in  order  to  show  by  size 
her  superiority  of  mind. 

Badly  demolished  and  difficult  to  detect,  the 
ninth  panel  represents  the  presentation  of  the 
rods  to  the  high  priest  by  all  who  were  mar- 
riageable and  not  married.  The  owner  of  the 
rod  that  brought  forth  a  flower  is  the  one  to 
whom  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be  betrothed. 
Joseph  presents  his  rod,  almost  concealing  it,  in 
great  modesty.  In  the  background  a  large  mul- 
titude is  represented  by  showing  rows  of  tops  of 
heads,  monotonous,  true,  but  interesting  in  sub- 
lime feeling. 

The    group  of    suitors  are   anxiously  awaiting 
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the  result,  in  the  tenth  canvas,  and  are  very 
well  done,  all  eager,  some  with  passionate  ex- 
pressions, they  await  the  return  of  the  high 
priest.  Off  in  the  background,  in  the  extreme 
left,  modestly  placed,  is  Joseph  with  his  rod, 
from  which  the  dove  proceeded  and  flew  upon 
his  head. 

Nothing  can  excel  the  earnestness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  intentness,  of  the  event  which  is 
shown  in  the  eleventh  panel,  the  Betrothal  of 
the  Virgin.  Maids  stand  behind  the  virgin,  and 
behind  Joseph  the  unsuccessful  suitors,  some  in 
anger  and  some  giving  up  the  last  hope. 

Nor  is  there  any  one  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century  more  striking  than  its 
simplicity.  In  comparing  the  twelfth  panel  with 
the  Greek,  and  the  regularity  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
variety  and  gracefulness  of  the  composition  is 
immediately  and  clearly  defined.  The  Virgin 
and  the  Maids,  "who  had  been  appointed  to 
attend  her  by  the  priest,  returned  to  her  parent's 
house  in  Galilee  ".  The  house  is  very  simple  and 
without  ornament,  and  still  the  panel  is  majestic. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  painted 
around  a  corner,  the  angel  Gabriel  is  on  one  side, 
serene  and  at  rest,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the 
Virgin    receiving    the    annunciation.      Although 
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architecture  owes  to  Giotto  some  of  its  most 
beautiful  monuments,  in  his  painting  where  archi- 
tectural motives  are  used,  they  are  always  most 
simple,  perhaps  purposely  so,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  figures. 

The  Salutation  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
and  lower  series  of  frescoes.  In  this  picture 
Giotto  has  set  aside  the  idea  carried  through  the 
other  panels,  that  is,  architectural  decorations, 
and  it  becomes  a  picture  more  like  that  of  latter 
times.  The  expression  of  tenderness  in  the 
Madonna  and  the  feeling  of  love  for  Elizabeth, 
together  with  the  portrayal  of  the  circumstance, 
the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  has  never 
been  better  done  ;  and  the  absence  of  all  back- 
ground enhances  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in 
the  two  women. 

The  Nativity,  in  the  sixteenth  panel,  follows 
the  scripture  :  "  She  wrapped  the  Child  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, and  laid  Him  in  a  manger."  Joseph 
is  below,  and  the  shepherds  with  the  sheep  are 
frankly  put  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  confusion 
for  joy  of  the  angels  floating  toward  heaven,  and 
one  to  announce  the  news  to  the  shepherds,  all 
overcome  with  supreme  happiness  at  the  event 
of  the  birth  of  the  divine  child,  is  beautifully 
expressed,  and  additional  charm  is  added  by  the 
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bold  manner  adopted  by  the  painter,  The  wise 
men  offer  their  gifts  in  the  seventeenth  panel,  not 
direct  to  the  Child,  but  to  an  angel  who  receives 
them  for  him  and  attends  to  them. 

In  the  next  five  panels,  we  have  the  Presenta- 
tion, the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  young  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  first  two  are  freely 
treated,  the  Christ  child  struggling  to  get  back  to 
the  arms  of  his  mother  ;  the  Flight  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  one  well 
planned  for,  as  it  really  must  have  been,  for  the 
events  of  the  times  must  have  been  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  parents.  The  marriage  of  Cana, 
the  first  of  the  miracles,  and  the  reason  for  the 
miracle,  is  well  kept  in  mind  when  Giotto  laid 
out  this  fresco.  The  family  must  have  been  poor, 
else  why  no  wine  at  the  occasion,  for  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  it  had  been  forgotten.  Also 
that  the  miracle  was  not  made  known  to  all  the 
guests  is  clearly  shown,  only  the  disciples  and  the 
master  taking  notice.  The  uplifted  hand  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  figure  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast, 
clearly  show  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
miracle. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
salem,  the  Expulsion  from  the  Temple,  or  more 
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properly  from  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  as 
Giotto  has  it,  and  the  Hiring  of  Judas,  form  the 
next  four  panels.  Always  a  realist  and  always  a 
true  student  of  nature,  Giotto  has  moved  the 
horror  from  the  picture  of  the  raising  from  the 
dead,  and  expresses  in  the  witnesses  more  the 
glory  of  the  event  and  the  divine  power  of  the 
doer.  So  in  the  Betrayal  of  Judas,  when  he  is 
selected,  there  is  none  of  the  horrible,  nor  is  he 
a  symbol  of  the  devil,  but  ugly  and  weak,  and 
bears  none  of  the  qualities  of  an  apostle,  which 
are  given  him  in  the  twenty-eight  frescoe. 

The  Last  Supper,  this  very  important  and 
beautiful  subject,  is  treated  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  gives  a  very  quiet  impression  as 
one  would  anticipate  from  the  scripture.  The 
prophets  are  at  ease,  showing  no  excitement  as 
to  which  is  the  unfortunate  one,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing against  Judas,  and  he  himself  seems  at  ease, 
for  indeed  the  act  had  not  yet  been  done,  nor 
had  it  been  definitely  decided.  Nor  in  the  next 
panel,  the  washing  of  the  feet,  is  Judas  deformed  ; 
he  is  still  one  of  the  Apostles,  having  his  feet 
washed  with  the  others ;  but  that  there  is  a 
shadow  on  him,  is  shown  in  having  his  face 
turned  so  that  it  is  not  visible.  The  figures  are 
full  of  grace  and  gentle  submissiveness. 
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It  is  in  the  thirteenth  panel,  the  Kiss  of  Judas, 
that  Giotto  clearly  shows  the  traitor  in  Judas. 
He  is  the  one  in  the  twelve  who  is  weak,  not 
devilish  and  detestable  from  the  beginning,  but 
succumbs  to  slander,  and  falls. 

In  Christ  before  Caiaphas,  the  Scourging  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  Giotto  has 
given  accent  to  the  patience  of  the  sufferer  grow- 
ing more  perfect  as  the  trial  proceeds.  So  in  the 
next  two  panels,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Entomb- 
ment :  the  significance  of  the  event  alone  is 
cared  for,  all  other  circumstances  are  duly  subor- 
dinated. In  the  Entombment,  when  all  hope  is 
gone,  the  expression  of  despair  in  the  Madonna, 
and  the  absolute  faith  of  the  Prophets,  is  very 
impressive. 

The  Resurrection  is  one  of  Giotto's  favorite 
subjects,  quite  satisfying  all  the  wants  of  the  doc- 
trines of  his  religion. 

So  in  the  Ascension,  the  whole  figure  of  Christ 
is  shown,  in  place  of  indicating  the  rising  by 
showing  the  feet  only  in  the  top  of  the  fresco,  as 
is  done  in  so  many  canvases  of  this  period.  The 
two  floating  angels  indicate  the  ascending  motion 
of  the  divinity,  the  last  triumph  after  the  long 
suffering. 

The  last  of  the  series,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  excites  no  emotion,  just  a  simple  realistic 
representation  of  the  story  he  wishes  to  narrate. 
There  is  no  single  building,  or  single  series  of 
representations,  in  which  the  highest  powers  of 
the  Italian  mind  and  hand  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury may  so  well  be  studied. 

The  distance  between  the  mechanic  and  the 
artist  is  infinite,  like  that  between  night  and  day, 
but  between  night  and  day  comes  the  paleness  of 
dawn.     From  what  low  depths  has  it  not  risen. 

Giotto  was  married,  had  three  daughters  and 
three  sons.  He  advanced  in  fame  and  prosperity, 
and  added  to  the  plot  of  land  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  at  Vespignano,  and  was  loved  and 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  occupa- 
tions and  degrees.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
was  honored  by  the  city  of  Florence,  made  master 
of  the  works  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sta  Maria  del 
Fiore,  and  architect  of  the  city  walls.  He  planned 
and  partly  superintended  the  construction  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  delicate  in  design 
of  architectural  buildings  known,  the  Campanile 
of  Florence.  He  cut  a  part  of  the  sculptural  history 
at  the  base,  and  it  still  remains  rich  in  invention, 
beautifully  apportioned  in  detail,  complete  in 
thoughtful  simplicity,  fair  in  proportion,  and  one 
of  the  richest  decorations  conceived  by  man. 
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Romance  of  3\ascaUt? 

HAT  this  is  a  great  world  is  a  maxim 
forced  upon  the  attention  by  the 
moral  aspect  of  every-day  events. 
It  is  especially  apparent,  when  we 
consider  the  room  it  affords  for  the 
operations  of  knaves.  The  great 
brotherhood  of  rogues,  who  live  by  cheating  and 
corrupting  the  species,  now  occupy  some  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  society,  science,  and  let- 
ters, and,  as  missionaries  of  the  devil,  are  thread- 
ing every  avenue  to  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
community.  Sin,  every  day,  takes  out  a  patent 
for  some  new  invention.  One  of  its  latest  and 
most  influential  is  the  Romance  of  Rascality.  To 
a  man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  his  pocket 
picked,  or  a  knife  insinuated  into  his  ribs,  there 
may  appear  little  that  is  romantic  in  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  to  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of 
society  it  is  otherwise.     Thieves  and  cut-throats 
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have  come  to  be  considered  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  men,  and  virtuous  mediocrity 
to  be  valuable  only  as  affording  them  subjects  for 
experiment.  There  is  a  certain  piquant  shame- 
lessness,  a  peculiar  ingenious  dishonesty,  in  some 
of  the  forms  of  literary  chicane,  which  nothing 
can  equal  in  impudence  ;  for  it  is  practically  as- 
sumed that  the  final  cause  of  human  society  is 
the  provision  of  a  brilliant  theatre  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  its  outcasts. 

At  one  time,  it  was  considered  settled  that  the 
domain  of  ideality  was  closed  to  vulgar  criminals, 
and  that  footpads  and  wind-pipe  slitters  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  honor  of  romance.  For  per- 
sons to  act  as  heroes  of  stirring  adventures  and 
lovers  of  beautiful  women,  the  novelist  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  gentlemen,  who  did  nothing  in 
the  way  of  theft  and  murder  which  the  "moral 
sense  "  of  the  world  did  not  approve.  If  he  in- 
troduced characters  who  carried  matters  with  a 
high  hand,  he  availed  himself  of  respectable  gen- 
erals and  statesmen,  men  who  might  ruin  an 
empire,  but  who  would  not  condescend  to  relieve 
a  traveller  of  his  purse  or  his  brains.  In  all  cases 
he  never  selected  his  heroes  and  heroines  from 
the  common  herd  of  profligates  and  criminals,  or 
sought  eminence  by  perching  himself  on  the  gal- 
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lows.  But  now  it  appears  that  the  old  class  of 
romancers  were  deficient  in  comprehension.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  everything  in  nature 
and  life  has  its  poetic  side  ;  that  it  is  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  for  the  Republic  of  Letters 
to  tolerate  any  of  that  aristocratic  exclusiveness 
which  refuses  the  name  of  hero  to  the  inmate 
of  the  jail  and  the  occupant  of  the  gibbet.  Ras- 
cality is  now  the  rage,  and  asserts  its  existence 
with  an  emphasis.  It  has  forced  the  passages 
leading  to  the  temple  of  fame,  and  breaks  into 
literature  as  it  was  wont  to  break  into  houses. 
Things  heretofore  considered  incapable  of  apol- 
ogy or  adornment,  the  fixed  facts  of  guilt  or 
crime,  which  charity  itself  doomed  to  infamy  or 
oblivion,  are  now  thrust  into  our  faces,  candied 
over  with  panegyric,  and  challenging  our  respect. 
The  thief  and  the  cut-purse,  the  murderer  and 
the  incendiary,  strut  and  swagger  in  the  sunny 
land  of  romance.  It  is  a  saturnalia  of  complacent 
blackguardism  and  vulgar  villainy,  tricked  out  in 
the  cast-off  frippery  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  It  is  Satan  sentimental, 
and  covering  his  cloven  foot  in  a  satin  slipper. 
And  from  the  whole  comes  a  complex  fragrance, 
made  up  of  sulphur  and  lavender,  hot  pitch  and 
eau  de  Cologne. 
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According  to  the  philosophy  obtaining  among 
the  romancers  of  rascality,  the  fact  that  an  object 
creates  physical  disgust  is  the  reason  why  we 
should  take  it  to  our  arms  ;  the  fact  that  a  man 
excites  moral  reprobation  is  his  claim  upon  our 
sympathy.  That  the  world  is  sadly  out  of  order, 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  all  the  wise  men  are 
shut  up  in  insane  asylums,  and  all  the  heroes  are 
clanking  fetters  or  pounding  stone  in  prisons. 
The  real  virtue  of  society  is  to  be  found  in  the 
victims  of  "  social  arrangements  ;"  and  the  true 
objects  of  love  are  those  whom  the  law  hates  and 
persecutes.  What  we  call  law  and  order,  are 
other  names  for  injustice  and  oppression.  Sin  is 
a  word  by  which  bigots  express  their  dislike  of 
great  souls  and  free  opinions. 

Again,  these  gentlemen  are  champions  for  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  nature,  both  in  thought 
and  conduct.  They  desire  to  have  this  nature 
presented  in  its  proper  nudity,  arrayed  in  no 
conventional  robes,  shining  with  no  rhetorical 
varnish.  The  taste  which  would  dictate  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  objects  for  romantic 
treatment,  and  respect  the  natural  relations  of 
things,  they  spurn  at  as  effiminate.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  they  have  brought  round  a  large 
number  of  readers  to  their  views.     Let    an  au- 
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thor's  brain  teem  with  monsters,  and  his  progeny- 
are  soon  cradled  in  the  bosom,  or  dandled  in  the 
arms,  of  an  "  enlightened  "  public.  Let  him  pile 
horror  upon  horror,  revel  in  the  description  of 
stale  enormities,  draw  aside  the  "  decent  drapery' 
which  covers  the  nakedness  of  depravity,  and 
have  a  pool  of  blood  running  and  glistening 
through  his  compositions,  and  there  are  people 
who  will  throw  up  their  caps  in  admiration  of 
his  "  power,"  and  be  voluble  in  praise  of  his 
"  insight."  A  literary  reputation  may  thus  be 
acquired  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  horror  and 
stupidity,  and  afford,  likewise,  a  fine  medium 
through  which  all  the  rogues  of  the  nation  may 
communicate  with  all  the  gulls.  That  the  simple 
and  the  foolish  should  be  victimized  by  the 
knowing,  is  the  notion  which  a  romancer  of  ras- 
cality entertains  of  pre-established  harmony  and 
the  fitness  of  things. 

The  great  compensation  for  all  the  evil  which 
this  kind  of  literature  produces  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  cheap.  The  cheapness  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. By  the  progress  of  science  and 
improvement,  the  most  economical  or  miserly  of 
beings  is  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  mental 
degradation,  and  his  penchant  for  moral  ruin,  at 
the  extremely  low  price  of  ninepence.     Who  will 
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not  commit  suicide,  when  poison  is  cheap  ?  What 
keeps  people  from  blowing  out  their  brains,  but 
the  high  price  of  pistols  ?  Formerly,  it  seems, 
self-destruction  was  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  the  rich,  but  now  it  is  placed  within  the  means 
of  the  humblest.  Formerly,  blasphemy  was  held 
at  high  rates,  and  few  could  indulge  in  scoffing 
but  the  purchaser  of  Voltaire  and  D'Holbach  ; 
now  this  elegant  recreation  of  pride  can  be  bought 
for  a  penny.  That  great  doctrine  of  equality,  for 
which  certain  old  gentlemen  in  '76  perilled  their 
honor,  lives,  and  fortunes,  has,  it  seems,  been  im- 
perfectly understood  until  the  present  favored 
age.  They  fought  for  an  equality  in  evil  as  well 
as  good.  They  poured  out  their  blood,  that  the 
people  might  have  perdition  and  death  at  low 
prices.  They  fought  against  monopolies  in  stu- 
pidity, blasphemy  immorality,  and  damnation. 
Their  most  resounding  declamation  thundered 
against  the  enormity  of  allowing  the  rich  pre- 
cedence in  catching  at  the  delectable  baits  of  sin, 
and  not  giving  the  poor  man  an  opportunity  of 
having  Satan's  hook  fast  fixed  in  his  own  bleeding 
gills.  They  wished  to  elevate  the  laboring  classes, 
but  it  was  by  allowing  them  a  fair  competition 
with  the  lazy  classes,  in  the  great  object  of  get- 
ing    hanged.     The    force    of    this    argument    for 
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cheap  wretchedness  and  ruin  will  depend  much 
on  the  natural  disposition  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Some  men,  doubtless,  have  a  theory 
of  human  life,  in  which  happiness  is  synonymous 
with  lowness,  and  a  journey  on  the  road  to  ruin 
is  considered  a  performance  of  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  On  such  a  road  it  is  important  to  have 
cheap  fares,  in  order  to  increase  the  travel. 

It  may  be  objected,  by  the  patrons  of  this  cheap 
Romance  of  Rascality,  that  criminals  appear  in 
legitimate  romance  as  much  as  they  do  in  rascally 
romance,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  stigmatize  their 
department  of  fiction  as  pre-eminently  wicked. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  line  of  distinction 
should  here  be  drawn  between  romances  which 
have  villainous  characters,  and  romances  of  which 
villainy  is  the  characteristic.  A  dramatist,  poet, 
or  romancer,  is  doubtless  to  accommodate  his 
creations  to  the  truth  of  things.  His  fictions 
should  have  a  basis  of  reality,  and  present  a  true 
exhibition  of  life,  actual  or  possible.  Now,  it  is 
unfortunately  true,  that  no  exhibition  of  life  can 
be  accurate,  unless  it  exhibits  a  large  portion  of 
rascality  ;  for  rascality  is  an  important  element 
of  life.  The  romancer,  perhaps,  might  be  justified 
in  making  most  of  his  characters  more  or  less 
wicked,  without  running  the  risk  of  having  his 
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production  condemned  as  unnatural.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  exhibiting  criminals 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  exhibiting  crimi- 
nals as  proper  objects  of  esteem  and  moral  appro- 
bation. In  the  first  place,  a  true  exhibition  of 
life  is  given,  and  truth  has  no  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  immorality.  Provided  a  writer  respects 
the  natural  relations  of  things,  there  is  no  danger 
in  his  delineations  of  criminality.  Shakespeare's 
Iago,  Scott's  Rashleigh,  Osbaldistone,  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles,  convey  no  pleasant  impressions 
of  sin  and  the  devil.  They  rather  increase  our 
natural  abhorrence  of  evil,  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  its  essence.  But  if  Iago  were  so 
exhibited  that  malignity  and  murder  fastened  on 
our  heroic  sympathies,  and  we  sided  with  him 
against  his  victims,  the  poet  of  nature  would  have 
been  a  bungler  in  characterization,  as  well  as  a 
knave  in  ethics.  It  is  the  same  with  the  others. 
Their  renown  comes  from  their  truth  :  and  mor- 
ality of  effect  always  results  from  truth  of  repre- 
sentation. It  is  needless  to  demand  that  a  poet 
or  novelist  should  have  a  moral  purpose  in  his 
delineations.  All  we  can  require  is,  that  he 
should  have  a  healthy  imagination,  capable  of 
perceiving  or  creating  objects  in  accordance  with 
their    natural    relations  ;  that    he    should    avoid 
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making  monstrosities,  by  refusing  to  connect 
qualities  in  romance  which  have  no  connection, 
actual  or  possible,  in  life  ;  and  that  he  should 
respect  the  laws  of  the  things  he  describes. 
Such  a  writer  may  let  the  morality  of  his  work 
take  care  of  itself.  It  cannot  be  immoral,  unless 
it  is  false  or  one-sided.  Guilt  and  misery  are 
twins,  and  should  not  be  separated  in  romance 
any  more  than  in  life. 

In  English  literature,  the  poet  who  has  done 
most  in  his  writings  to  disturb  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  give  to  sympathy  an  unnat- 
ural direction,  is  Lord  Byron.  The  strength  of 
his  genius  is  shown  in  his  success  in  making  ras- 
cality fashionable.  He  awakened  the  sensibility 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  misanthropic  rakes, 
genteel  robbers,  and  sentimental  pirates.  He 
preached  that  the  height  of  wisdom  was  hatred 
of  mankind,  and  that  all  the  heroism  of  society 
was  among  its  outcasts.  This  he  did  with  such 
force  of  passion  and  splendor  of  imagination, 
that  common  sense  was  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  reach  him  by  invective  or  ridicule.  Ascending 
higher,  he  at  last  taught  that  heroism  consisted 
in  opposition  to  law, —  particularly  to  that  which 
originated  in  the  skies, —  and  that  man's  great- 
ness consisted  in  resolutely  bearing  the  tortures 
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of  the  damned.  This  was  lilting  rascality  to  the 
sublime  ;  and  many  ambitious  gentlemen  began 
seriously  to  think  of  turning  rascals.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  for  their  morals,  if  not  for  their 
necks,  a  host  of  imitators  commenced  writing  in 
this  vein,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  see 
the  philosophy  divested  of  its  sensibility  and 
imagination.  This  worked  a  magical  change  in 
public  sentiment.  The  imitators  were  hooted 
and  hissed  into  oblivion  or  into  their  senses,  and 
the  Newgate  Calendar  was  no  longer  versified. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  Byron,  however,  that  he  did 
not  cant  about  the  rascality  he  preached.  Instead 
of  teaching  that  adultery,  licentiousness  and 
blasphemy,  were  right,  he  steadily  inculcated 
that  the  flavor  of  sin  came  from  disobedience  to 
law,  and  that  without  the  sense  of  a  violated 
conscience,  wickedness  was  a  very  flat  and  taste- 
less affair.  He  was  incapable  of  justifying  liber- 
tinism by  a  philosophy  of  immorality,  and  mak- 
ing reason  pander  will.  He  would  have  men 
descend  into  the  pit  with  the  fierce  plunge  of  the 
cataract,  not  creep  to  it  on  all-fours.  He  never 
stooped  to  that  cowardly  perfection  of  intellec- 
tual meanness  which  represents  falsehood  to 
marriage  oaths  as  one  phase  of  philanthropy,  and 
covers  up  sin  in  some  moral  babble  about  nature 
and  conventionality. 
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The  next  man  of  mark  who  illustrated  rascality 
for  the  edification  of  nobility  and  gentry  was 
Bulwer.  A  man  of  great  talents  and  master  of 
a  style  of  singular  fascination,  he  still  was  de- 
ficient in  health  and  robustness  of  mind.  His 
nature  was  morbid  ;  and  like  all  morbid  writers 
who  are  devoured  by  an  ambition  for  fame,  he 
sought  to  produce  effects,  not  by  skilful  combi- 
nations of  realities,  but  by  striking  exhibitions 
of  rascalities.  His  romances  are  accordingly 
filled  with  characters,  almost  every  one  of  whom 
deserves  to  be  hanged  or  whipped,  but  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  are  evidently  very 
clever  people.  He  endeavors  hard  to  make  ras- 
cality genteel,  by  converting  rascals  into  cox- 
combs. He  compounds  a  hero  from  BeauBrum- 
mell  and  Dick  Turpin.  He  must  have  him  flat 
enough  to  please  Bond  street,  or  brave  enough 
for  Hounslow-Heath.  At  one  time  his  hero  re- 
minds us  of  that  exquisite  who  had  brought  his 
charms  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  a  club  in  the  streets  "  to  keep 
off  the  women  ;"  at  another,  he  seems  just  the 
man  to  make  a  picturesque  appearance  on  the 
gallows.  Through  incident,  description,  charac- 
ter, there  runs  one  perceptible  vein  of  rascality. 
Let  a  reader  of  healthy  mind  judge  of  Bulwer's 
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books  by  particular  portions  or  by  the  impres- 
sion of  the  whole,  and  he  will  see  a  radical  defect 
in  the  writer's  mode  of  looking  at  life.  He  dis- 
torts objects  instead  of  representing  them,  and  at 
best  achieves  but  elegant  falsehoods. 

Bulwer  introduced  romantic  rascality  into 
drawing-rooms,  and  aimed  to  make  it  the  com- 
panion of  people  of  rank  and  fashion.  He  cared 
little  for  the  poor  mob  of  readers.  It  remained 
for  Ainsworth,  and  other  novelists  of  a  low  order 
of  talent,  to  debauch  the  popular  mind,  and 
manufacture  romance  for  the  vulgar.  Jonathan 
Wild,  Jack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin,  were  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  give  the  people  a  romance 
of  rascality  for  themselves.  Their  success  stim- 
ulated a  study  of  the  records  of  the  hanged  to 
obtain  heroes  for  "intense"  novels;  and  the 
romancer  emerged  from  his  researches  rich  in 
the  spoils  of  the  prison  and  gallows.  The  result 
was  a  general  jail  delivery  into  literature  of  the 
convicts  of  centuries.  The  popular  imagination 
was  laden  with  the  exploits  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers. This  was  stimulating  the  intellect  of  the 
people  with  rum  and  gin,  and  it  succeeded.  The 
romances  were  eagerly  reprinted  here,  and  eagerly 
purchased.  There  was  but  one  thing  wanting  to 
complete  the  evil,  and  that  was  a  morality  that 
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justified  rascality,  and  made  it  philosophical  as 
well  as  romantic.  This  was  supplied  by  France. 
The  vice  of  the  French  mind  is  its  tendency  to 
run  into  extremes.  It  abhors  a  just  medium  be- 
tween opposite  faults.  With  regard  to  religion, 
it  rests  in  superstition  or  atheism  ;  in  govern- 
ment, it  flies  from  servility  to  license  ;  in  litera- 
ture, it  passes  from  cold  correctness  to  convulsive 
deformity.  France  is  almost  the  only  country 
which  could  have  produced  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  writings  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists. It  is  either  in  the  repose  of  despotism 
or  the  frenzy  of  revolution.  It  adored  Louis 
XIV.,  and  butchered  Louis  XVI.  It  is  the  polit- 
est nation  in  the  world,  and  the  nation  in  which 
the  greatest  brutalities  have  been  practised.  In 
literature  it  once  worshipped  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine, and  called  Shakespeare  a  barbarian.  With 
a  revolution  in  Government  came  a  revolution  in 
literature,  and  it  rushed  into  every  extreme  of 
license.  The  old  idols  were  dashed  to  pieces,  to 
be  replaced  with  monsters.  For  the  cold  sculp- 
tural figures  reproduced  from  classic  models, 
were  substituted  furies  from  the  mad-house,  or 
wretches  from  the  prison.  The  French  romance 
of  rascality  has  a  peculiar  recklessness  of  its 
own,  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  not  capable 
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of  reaching.  In  its  subjects,  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  English  school  are  exaggerated  to  hideous 
caricature,  and  its  representations  provoke  a 
kind  of  shuddering  laughter. 

The  improvement,  however,  which  the  French 
romancers  have  added  to  the  English  school,  is 
in  connecting  immorality  with  an  ethical  system. 
The  leading  idea  in  French  romance  is  opposition 
to  the  law  and  obedience  to  desire  ;  and  its  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  exaggerate  the  defects  of 
social  institutions,  in  order  to  obtain  plausible 
arguments  for  the  violation  of  social  duties.  Thus 
it  practically  sides  with  every  form  of  criminality, 
and  holds  up  crime,  not  to  hatred,  but  sympathy. 
Sometimes  it  apologizes  and  extenuates,  some- 
times defends,  but  in  all  cases  it  attempts  to  con- 
fuse our  moral  perceptions.  As  it  is  very  incon- 
venient for  some  minds  to  violate  conscience, 
conscience  must  be  smothered  in  sophistries, 
compounded  of  the  Satanic  and  the  sentimental. 
As  these  sophistries  give  a  degree  of  respectabil- 
ity to  wickedness,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  moral 
wounds  and  bruises,  they  at  last  convince  the 
mind  which  framed  them,  and  what  originated  in 
hypocrisy  ends  in  faith.  The  French  romancers 
pretend  to  see  deeper  than  others  into  the  sources 
of  sin  and  error  ;  and  have  discovered  the  cause 
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of  the  misery  they  produce,  in  legal  and  moral 
restraint.  They  accordingly  argue  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  philanthropists  to  remove  these  restraints; 
and  invite  all  men  and  women  to  commence  the 
enterprise,  and  not  be  disheartened  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom it  calls  for  at  first.  To  assail  prejudice, 
naturally  draws  down  obloquy  upon  the  assail- 
ant, Great  souls  must  not  mind  such  annoyances. 
We  perceive  in  this  the  French  tendency  to  ex- 
tremes. From  the  defects  or  imperfections  of 
social  institutions,  such  writers  argue  for  their 
total  overthrow.  Marriage,  for  instance,  is  often 
a  fertile  source  of  misery  to  husband  and  wife. 
If  either  party  chooses  to  break  the  connection, 
let  the  act,  they  would  say,  not  be  stigmatized  as 
adultery,  but  hailed  as  indicating  a  mind  superior 
to  common  prejudices.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
institutions.  Because  they  are  abused,  they  would 
dispense  with  their  use.  But  robbery,  adultery, 
blasphemy,  and  the  like,  are  disrespectable  ;  being 
under  the  social  ban,  they  occasion  other  vices  ; 
make  them  respectable,  and  you  make  them  benefi- 
cent. The  object  of  these  French  romances  is 
to  exhibit  characters  who  practice  all  that  society 
calls  sin,  and  yet  are  better  than  the  society  by 
whom  they  are  denounced.  This  is  the  perfection 
of  sentimental  rascality. 
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Now,  this  literary  compound  of  English  ruffian- 
ism and  French  ethics  has  invaded  the  United 
States  in  large  force  ;  and  it  comprises  at  present 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  literature  which  the 
people  read.  This  literature  would  not  be  read 
unless  it  were  attractive  ;  and  what  is  attractive 
is  influential.  Its  effect  on  character  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  Doubtless  such  matters  as  cheap 
literary  rascalities  maybe  of  small  moment  to  the 
smooth  scholar,  but  they  should  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  form  of  literature  to  the 
patriot  and  statesman.  Good  books  are  the  most 
precious  of  blessings  to  a  people  ;  bad  books  are 
among  the  worst  of  curses.  The  romance  of  ras- 
cality in  the  imagination  will  be  followed  by  the 
reality  of  rascality  in  the  conduct.  It  contains  in 
itself  principles  of  demoralization  which  will  inev- 
itably be  felt  in  action.  This  country  is  the  only 
country  where  everybody  reads.  It  is  of  much 
importance  to  know  what  everybody  is  reading. 
How  much  of  this  reading  is  ninepenny  immor- 
ality, ninepenny  irreligion,  ninepenny  stupidity, 
ninepenny  deviltry  ?  It  might  not  be  gratifying 
to  the  national  pride  of  "the  most  enlightened 
people  on  earth"  to  answer  this  question. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
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[N  inquiries  respecting  the  laws  of  the 
world  and  the  frame  of  things,  the 
highest  reason  is  always  the  truest. 
That  which  seems  faintly  possible, — 
it  is  so  refined,  is  often  faint  and  dim 
because  it  is  deepest  seated  in  the  mind  among 
the  eternal  verities.  Empirical  science  is  apt  to 
cloud  the  sight,  and,  by  the  very  knowledge  of 
functions  and  processes,  to  bereave  the  student 
of  the  manly  contemplation  of  the  whole.  The 
savant  becomes  unpoetic.  But  the  best  read  nat- 
uralist who  lends  an  entire  and  devout  attention 
to  truth,  will  see  that  there  remains  much  to  learn 
of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  learned  by  any  addition  or  subtraction  or 
other  comparison  of  known  quantities,  but  is 
arrived  at  by  untaught  sallies  of  the  spirit,  by  a 
continual  self-recovery,  and  by  entire  humility. 
He  will  perceive  that  there  are  far  more  excellent 
qualities  in  the  student  than  preciseness  and  in- 
fallibility ;  that  a  guess  is  often  more  fruitful  than 
an  indisputable  affirmation,  and  that  a  dream 
may  let  us  deeper  into  the  secret  of  nature  than 
a  hundred  concerted  experiments. 

For,  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  precisely 
those  which  the  physiologist  and  the  naturalist 
omit  to  state.     When  I  behold  a  rich  landscape, 
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it  is  less  to  my  purpose  to  recite  correctly  the 
order  and  superposition  of  the  strata,  than  to 
know  why  all  thought  of  multitude  is  lost  in  a 
tranquil  sense  of  unity.  I  cannot  greatly  honor 
minuteness  in  details,  so  long  as  there  is  no  hint 
to  explain  the  relation  between  things  and 
thoughts  ;  no  ray  upon  the  Metaphysics  of  con- 
chology,  of  botany,  of  the  arts,  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  forms  of  flowers,  shells,  animals,  ar- 
chitecture, to  the  mind,  and  build  science  upon 
ideas.  The  American  who  has  been  confined,  in 
his  own  country,  to  the  sight  of  buildings  designed 
after  foreign  models,  is  surprised  on  entering 
York  Minster  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  by  the  feel- 
ing that  these  structures  are  imitations  also, — 
faint  copies  of  an  invisible  archetype.  Nor  has 
science  sufficient  humanity,  so  long  as  the  natural- 
ist overlooks  that  wonderful  congruity  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  the  world  ;  of  which  he 
is  lord,  not  because  he  is  the  most  subtile  inhab- 
itant, but  because  he  is  its  head  and  heart,  and 
finds  something  of  himself  in  every  great  and 
small  thing,  in  every  mountain  stratum,  in  every 
new  law  of  color,  fact  of  astronomy,  or  atmos- 
pheric influence  which  observation  or  analysis 
lay  open. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Will)    voluntary    dreams  tfye?  cfyeat 
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Ofyeir  own  imagination  tlje?  deceive. 
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T  is  many  years  ago  that  the  Easy 
Chair,  making  the  grand  tour,  was 
in  Dresden,  and  saw  in  the  news- 
paper that  Jenny  Lind,  then  in  the 
first  fulness  of  her  fame,  would  sing 
for  four  nights  in  Berlin.  It  was  in 
the  autumn,  and  loitering  along  the  Elbe  and 
through  the  Saxon  Switzerland  was  a  very  fasci- 
nating prospect.  But  the  chance  of  hearing  the 
Swedish  Nightingale  was  more  alluring  than  the 
Bastei  and  the  lovely  view  from  Konigstein,  and 
at  once  the  order  of  travel  was  interrupted,  and 
the  Easy  Chair  arrived  eagerly  in  Berlin. 

The  Berlin  of  those  days  was  still  a  city  in 
which  the  student  could  live  economically,  and 
hear  the  lectures  of  great  teachers  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  But  the  sole  interest  of  the 
moment   was    the    Northern    singer,    and    upon 
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reaching  the  hotel  and  making  prompt  inquiry, 
the  Easy  Chair  learned  that  chairs  for  the  Lind 
representations  could  be  secured  only  at  prices 
which  were  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  staid 
Hohenzollern  capital.  But  the  exigency  of  the 
case  compelled  the  payment,  and  the  Easy  Chair 
devoted  eighteen  thaler,  or  nearly  as  many  Amer- 
ican dollars,  to  obtaining  a  seat  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind  for  the  first  time.  But  never  for  such  a 
sum  was  bought  so  rich  a  treasure  of  delightful 
and  unfading  recollections,  always  cheering  and 
inspiring — an  un wasting  music  which  has  sound- 
ed and  echoed  through  a  life. 

The  scene  was  the  beautiful  Royal  Opera-house. 
The  audience  was  the  finest  society  of  the  court ; 
and  even  then  the  musical  taste  of  Berlin,  as  if 
forecasting  Wagner,  used  to  sneer  loftily  at  that 
of  Vienna,  where  Flotow  was  about  to  produce 
Martha,  as  a  taste  for  Tanzmusik.  The  opera 
was  the  Sonnambula,  and  after  the  pretty  open- 
ing choruses  and  dances,  Amina  came  tripping  to 
the  front  through  the  clustering  villagers.  She 
was  an  ideal  peasant  maiden,  blooming  and 
blithe  and  fair,  of  an  indefinable  simplicity  and 
purity  ;  the  genuine  peasant  of  the  poetic  world, 
not  a  fine  lady  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Petit  Trianon 
playing  at  rustic  artlessness.     The  voice  and  the 
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singing  were  but  the  natural  expression  of  that 
charming  maidenhood.  The  full  volume,  the 
touching  sweetness  of  tone,  the  exquisite  warble, 
the  amazing  skill  and  marvellous  execution,  with 
the  perfect  ease  and  repose  of  consummate  art, 
and  the  essential  womanliness  of  the  whole  im- 
pression, were  indisputable  and  supreme.  To  a 
person  sensitive  to  music  and  of  a  certain  ardor 
of  temperament  there  could  be  no  higher  pleas- 
ure of  the  kind.  Every  such  person  who  heard 
Jenny  Lind  in  her  prime,  from  1847  to  1852, 
whether  in  opera  or  concert,  can  recall  no  greater 
delight  and  satisfaction. 

Other  famous  singers  were  heard  as  prime 
donne.  But  Jenny  Lind,  rivalling  their  art,  went 
beyond  them  all  in  touching  the  heart  with  her 
personality.  Certainly  no  public  singer  was  more 
invested  with  a  halo  of  domestic  purity.  When 
she  stood  with  her  hands  quietly  crossed  before 
her  and  tranquilly  sang  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  the  lofty  fervor  of  the  tone,  the 
rapt  exaltation  of  the  woman,  with  the  splendor 
of  the  vocalization,  made  the  hearing  an  event, 
and  left  a  memory  as  of  a  sublime  religious  func- 
tion. This  explains  Jenny  Lind's  peculiar  hold 
upon  the  mass  of  her  audiences  in  this  country, 
who  were  honest,  sober,  industrious,  intelligent, 
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moral  American  men  and  women,  to  most  of 
whom  the  opera  was  virtually  an  unknown,  if  not 
a  forbidden,  delight.  Malibran  had  sung  here  in 
the  freshness  of  her  voice  and  charm  ;  Caradori- 
Allan,  Cinti-Damoreau,  Alboni,  Parepa,  and  other 
delightful  singers  followed  her.  Grisi  came  too, 
but  in  her  decline.  Still  others  have  ruled  their 
hour.  But  in  the  general  memory  of  the  country 
Jenny  Lind  remains  unequalled.  There  was  the 
unquestionable  quality  in  her  song  which  made 
Mendelssohn  say  that  such  a  musical  genius  ap- 
pears but  once  in  a  century. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  New  York  to  which  she 
came,  but  it  thought  itself  a  very  important  city. 
Fanny  Ellsler  had  bewitched  the  town  a  few  years 
before  ;  and  some  graybeards  and  baldheads, 
still  tottering  in  the  sun  upon  Broadway,  then 
the  golden  youth  of  Manhattan,  took  the  horses 
from  the  Bayadere's  carriage  and  drew  her  in 
triumph  to  her  hotel.  Ole  Bull  also  had  come 
conquering  out  of  the  North  like  a  young  Viking, 
charming  and  subduing,  and  Vieuxtemps  came 
also,  disputing  the  palm.  The  town  took  sides. 
The  virtuosi  applauded  Vieuxtemps  as  a  true 
artist,  and  shrugged  at  Ole  Bull  as  an  eccentric 
player.  If  you  whispered  "Paganini?"  they 
silently  shrugged  the  more.    But  the  young  Viking 
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fascinated  young  and  old.  He  played  like  the 
Pied  Piper,  and  the  entranced  country  danced 
after.  But  when  Jenny  Lind  came,  the  welcome 
to  the  singer  as  yet  unheard  was  more  prodigious 
than  that  offered  to  any  other  European  visitor 
except  Dickens.  It  was  managed,  of  course,  by 
Barnum.  It  was  advertising.  But  that  was  only 
until  she  sang.  After  that  first  evening  at  Castle 
Garden  the  delight  advertised  itself. 

In  this  day,  Wagner  consule,  of  the  eclipse  of 
Italian  opera,  the  programme  of  a  Lind  concert 
will  perhaps  win  a  glance  of  curiosity  even  from 
the  lovers  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  who  follow  with 
reverence  in  the  parquette  the  mighty  score  of 
the  trilogy  upon  the  stage.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  bill  of  a  charitable  concert  of  Jenny  Lind's 
in  Boston  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1850,  just  a  month  after  her  first  concert 
in  this  country  at  Castle  Garden  in  New  York 
on  the  11th  of  September.  The  bill  is  a  pamph- 
let opening  with  four  marvellous  wood-cut  like- 
nesses of  Jenny  Lind  ;  Jules  Benedict,  her  con- 
ductor ;  Signor  Belletti,  the  barytone  ;  and  Mr. 
Barnum.  The  words  of  each  song  in  the  original 
and  in  translation  are  printed  upon  separate 
pages,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  Jenny  Lind,  Signor  Benedict,  Signor 
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Belletti  —  and  Mr.  Barnum.  The  selection  of 
music  comprises  Beethoven's  overture  to Egmont; 
an  air  from  the  Elijah,  first  time  in  America,  sung 
by  Jenny  Lind  ;  "Non  piu  andrai,"  from  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  by  Signor  Belletti ;  piano  solo, 
Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  by  Signor 
Benedict  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  America  also, 
"  Und  ob  die  Wolke,"  from  Der  Freischutz,  by 
Jenny  Lind.  This  was  the  first  part.  The  second 
part  began  with  Reissiger's  overture,  Die  Felsen- 
muhle;  Signor  Belletti  then  sang  the  "Piff  Paff," 
from  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots;  Jenny  Lind  fol- 
lowed with  the  "Come  per  me  sereno,"  from  the 
Sonnambula,  for  the  first  time  in  America  ;  then 
Belletti  with  the  "  Miei  rampolli,"  from  Rossini's 
Cenerentola;  and  the  concert  ended  with  the 
"Dalecarlian  Melody"  and  the  "Mountaineer's 
Song,"  both  for  the  first  time,  by  Jenny  Lind. 

It  would  be  still  possible  even  for  the  devout- 
est  Wagnerian  disciple  to  hear  such  a  concert, 
perhaps,  without  leaving  the  hall  in  indignation, 
perhaps  even  without  a  protest.  All  the  con- 
certs were  of  uniform  excellence,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  is  a  competent  witness,  at  least  so  far  as 
attendance  is  concerned,  for  it  heard  all  of  the 
Lind  concerts  in  New  York  except  the  first. 
During    the    second    season    an    unknown  name 
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appeared  one  evening  upon  the  bill,  which  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  young  and 
unknown  pianist,  would  play  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  Tripler  Hall,  opposite  Bond 
Street  upon  Broadway,  was  crowded  as  usual, 
and  when  Jenny  Lind  had  withdrawn  after  sing- 
ing one  of  her  "  numbers,"  a  slight,  dark-haired 
youth  came  upon  the  stage  and  seated  himself  at 
the  piano.  He  was  courteously  greeted,  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  begin,  the  door  opened  quietly 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  Jenny  Lind  stood 
in  full  view  of  the  audience  tranquilly  to  listen. 
At  a  happy  point  in  the  performance  she  clapped 
heartily,  and  the  whole  house,  following  its  lovely 
leader,  burst  into  a  storm  of  applause.  The 
young  man  bowed  to  the  audience  and  to  "  Miss 
Lind,"  and,  as  he  ended,  with  more  hand  clap- 
ping and  a  bright  and  friendly  smile  Jenny  Lind 
vanished,  having  secured  the  success  of  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  It  was  a  pretty  scene.  Perhaps 
the  prima  donna  assoluta  recalled  the  famous 
brava-a-a-a  of  Lablache  on  her  first  evening  at 
her  Majesty's  Opera-house  in  London,  which  sat- 
isfied England  that  she  was  a  great  singer,  and 
confirmed  her  career.  To  the  audience  her 
friendly  interest  seemed  the  impulse  of  her 
kindly  heart  for  a  young  neophyte  in  this  pro- 
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fession.  Perhaps  to  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  it 
was  something  more. 

Ole  Bull  returned  to  the  country  before  Jenny 
Lind  left  it,  and  one  evening,  when  she  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Stevens  House,  in  Broadway  by  the 
Bowling  Green,  she  gave  a  dinner,  and  Ole  Bull 
was  among  the  guests.  After  dinner  he  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  running  over  the  keys, 
struck  into  some  wild  minor  chords,  and  began 
to  sing  Norwegian  songs.  They  were  of  a  singu- 
lar melancholy,  but  very  beautiful,  and  the  com- 
pany listened  intently.  Jenny  Lind  especially 
sat  rapt  in  the  music,  until,  after  one  of  the  songs, 
she  rose  quietly,  and  moving  steadily  across  the 
floor  as  if  carrying  a  jar  of  water  upon  her  head 
and  fearing  to  spill  a  drop,  she  pushed  Ole  Bull 
from  his  chair,  and  seating  herself  in  his  place 
at  the  piano,  she  reproduced  the  entire  song  with 
exquisite  pathos. 

Indeed,  it  was  in  these  characteristic  Northern 
songs,  full  of  strange  and  romantic  tenderness, 
and  suggestive  of  solitary  seas  and  wide,  lonely 
horizons,  of  awful  mountain  heights  and  secluded 
valleys  of  sober  and  sequestered  life,  that  her 
voice  seemed  most  extraordinary  and  her  skill 
most  marvellous.  Romantic  singing,  picturesque, 
mournful,  weird,  could  go  no  further.     She  was 
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the  spirit  of  the  North  singing  its  hymn,  and  the 
audience  sat  enchanted  under  the  melodious 
spell.  A  veteran,  as  he  recalls  those  days,  might 
well  suspect  that  he  is  still  enthralled  under  the 
magician's  wand  of  youth,  and  that  it  is  not  fact, 
but  only  its  rosy  exaggeration,  which  he  describes. 
But  the  contemporary  records  of  that  astonish- 
ing career  remain,  and  they  confirm  his  story. 
The  prices  paid  for  tickets,  the  enormous  re- 
ceipts, and  the  generous  gifts  in  charity  of  Jenny 
Lind  are  not  fables.  Yet  the  glamor  of  youth 
has  its  part  in  all  recollection  of  the  days  of 
splendor  in  the  flower.  Once  when  the  Easy 
Chair  was  extolling  the  melodious  Swede  to  a 
senior,  the  hearer  listened  patiently,  with  a  re- 
mote look  in  his  eyes,  and  replied  at  last,  musing- 
ly, "  Yes,  but  you  should  have  heard  Malibran." 

The  series  of  American  concerts  which  began 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1850,  at  Castle  Garden 
ended  at  the  same  place  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1852.  The  vast  space  was  not  well  suited  for 
singing,  but  the  magnificent  voice  filled  it  com- 
pletely, and  in  the  fascinated  silence  of  the  im- 
mense throng  every  exquisite  note  of  the  singer 
was  heard.  She  sang  with  evident  feeling,  and 
with  responsive  tenderness  the  audience  listened. 
Every  time  that  she  appeared  she  carried  a  fresh 
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bouquet,  the  sight  of  which  gladdened  some 
ardent  young  heart.  But  when  at  last  she  came 
forward  to  sing  the  farewell  to  America,  for  which 
Goldschmidt  had  composed  the  music,  she  bore 
in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of  white  rosebuds,  with  a 
Maltese  cross  of  deep  carnations  in  the  centre. 
This  she  held  while  for  the  last  time  in  public 
she  sang  in  America. 


\_>> 
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Street  Scene,  San  Francisco 

Photograph  by  Laura  A.  Akvier 


OSEPH  Pennell,  the  artist-author, 
has  acquired  such  a  taste  for  being 
interviewed  in  the  newspapers, 
that  he  is  apparently  willing  to  talk 
upon  an  amazing  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  express  a  more  amazing 
variety  of  opinions  about  all  of  them.  Also  he 
has  learned  that  the  limelight  clings  to  the  daring 
talker,  and  has  formed  the  habit  of  being  daring. 
In  a  recent  interview  in  the  New  York  Times, 
after  saying  numerous  daring  things  about  most 
all  of  the  cities  of  America  (Mr.  Pennell  has  lived 
abroad  so  long  that  he  feels  justified  in  discussing 
his  native  heath  with  all  the  fresh  candor  of  a 
foreigner) ,  he  pays  his  respects  to  San  Francisco 
as  follows  : 

"The  most  amazing  revelation  I  ever  had  in 
my  life  was  when  the  steamer  entered  the  Golden 
Gate.  I  hoped  that  we  might  arrive  at  sunset  ; 
that  would  make  up  for  three  weeks  of  being 
cooped  with  the  most  uninteresting  lot  —  mostly 
middle-west  Canadians  —  I  ever  met,  on  the 
worst,  most  ill-found  and  slovenly  hulk  I  ever 
traveled  on.  Now  I  knew  from  every  Californian 
I  had  met  just  what  the  approach  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  like.    A  magnificent,  mighty,  rock-bound 
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coast,  peaks  towering  to  heaven  under  which  we 
would  steam  ;  the  rocky  ridge  would  part,  and 
there,  piling  up  upon  its  seven  and  seventy  peaks, 
glittering  in  glory,  reflected  in  the  silent  sea, 
would  be  the  golden  capital  of  the  gorgeous 
West,  the  most  glorious  city  on  the  globe.  There 
was  n't  any  Golden  Gate,  and  there  was  n't  any 
city.  There  were  reporters,  however,  but  they 
did  not  print  what  I  said." 

The  pathos  of  the  last  sentence  may  explain 
its  amazing  predecessor.  If  the  reporters  had 
printed  what  Mr.  Pennell  said  —  or  what  he 
thought  he  said  —  maybe  he  could  have  remem- 
bered what  his  eyes  must  have  seen,  if  they  were 
open,  when  he  sailed  into  the  bay.  But  the 
reporters  printed  only  what  they  thought  he  said, 
and  of  that  only  what  they  thought  was  worth 
while,  and  when  he  had  read  it  Mr.  Pennell 
could  n't  even  recall  that  he  had  seen  the  Golden 
Gate.  Too  bad  Mr.  Pennell  wasn't  a  bit  more 
daring  with  the  local  reporters.  The  results 
might  have  quickened  his  memory  to  retain  an 
impression  of  the  approach  to  our  city. 

Proceeding  in  a  burst  of  magnanimity,  Mr. 
Pennell  admits  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  San  Francisco's  favor  after  all,  but  —  and 
charity  prompts  the  conclusion  that  this  must  be 
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another  example  of  his  daring  —  he  asserts  that 
no  Californian  ever  knew  it. 

"Although  there  was  no  Golden  Gate  and  no 
city  where  it  should  be,  before  I  landed  I  saw 
there  was  something  as  fine  as  my  dream,  and 
far  finer  than  any  California  legend,  finer  than 
the  stories  —  something  the  Californians  have 
never  seen. 

"There  was  a  city  finer  than  Tangier  —  but 
just  like  it  in  effect  ;  a  city  higher  than  Sienna  — 
but  just  like  it  —  the  sweep  of  its  mountainous 
streets — only  a  million  times  more  impressive; 
and  like  Sienna,  even  to  the  great  crowning  mass 
on  its  highest  hill.  But  unlike  poor  Boston,  it 
did  not  vaguely  remind  one  of  something  else  ; 
it  was  more  imposing,  more  inspiring,  more 
amazing  than  any  of  the  things  it  reminds  me  of 
and  all  the  work  of  the  last  six  years.  And  all 
there  ;  not  like  Chicago  —  all  talk." 

To  San  Franciscans  Mr.  Pennell  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  : 

"  In  San  Francisco  the  people  unconsciously 
have  made  a  great  pictorial,  paintable  city  of  their 
own,  something  utterly  different  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington  —  something  equally 
impressive  ;  and  though  they  know  everything 
else  under  the  sun  and  never  stop  telling  you  so, 
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they  do  not  know  that.  They  never  stop  telling 
you  how  much  finer  it  was  'before  the  fire.'  I 
know  it  is  finer  now,  only  they  do  not  see  it. 
And  when  I  showed  them  how  fine  it  was  they 
said  I  exaggerated. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  the  only 
American  who  has  tried  to  show  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  land,  the  wonder  of  his  own  country. 
But  it  has  only  been  done  in  my,  in  our  time." 
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AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men, 
of  generous  principles,  who  would 
seek  after  great  places,  were  it  not 
rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in 
their  hands  of  obliging  their  par- 
ticular friends,  or  those  whom  they 
look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honor  for  themselves.  To  an  honest 
mind  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  ad- 
vantages it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  are  the  instruments  by  which  they  act,  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
compassion  and  benevolence,  than  their  superiors 
themselves.  These  men  know  every  little  case 
that  is  to  come  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they 
are  possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider 
poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  person  who 
applies  himself  to  them,  and  makes  the  justice  of 
his  cause  the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  be- 
half. A  man  of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  post 
of  business,  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  public;  he 
patronizes  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the 
friendless,  and  guides  the  ignorant*,  he  does  not 
reject  the  person's  pretensions,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse  doing  a 
good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  the 
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fee  of  it.  In  short,  though  he  regulates  himself 
in  all  his  proceedings  by  justice  and  equity,  he 
finds  a  thousand  occasions  for  all  the  good  na- 
tured  offices  of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is 
of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other 
passion  that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  ap- 
proach him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to 
discountenance  the  timorous  or  modest.  The 
proud  man  discourages  those  from  approaching 
him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  most 
want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man  will  not 
give  himself  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter 
that  lies  before  him.  An  officer  with  one  or  more 
of  these  unbecoming  qualities,  is  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence 
and  solicitation  from  his  superior  ;  but  this  is  a 
kind  of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for  the  injus- 
tice which  may  very  often  arise  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which 
render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which 
commits  innumerable  cruelties  without  design. 
The  maxim  which  several  have  laid  down  for  a 
man's  conduct  in  ordinary  life,  should  be  invio- 
lable with  a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing 
that  tomorrow  which  may  be  done  today.    A  man 
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who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty 
of  injustice  so  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dispatch 
of  a  good  office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the 
solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself.  In  short,  if  a 
man  compared  the  inconveniences  which  another 
suffers  by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives 
and  advantages  which  he  himself  may  reap  by 
such  a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault 
which  very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice 
to  the  person  who  depends  upon  him,  and  which 
might  be  remedied  with  little  trouble  to  himself. 
But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  man  so  im- 
proper to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is 
in  any  degree  capable  of  corruption  ;  and  such 
a  one  is  the  man,  who,  upon  any  pretense  what- 
soever, receives  more  than  what  is  the  stated  and 
unquestioned  fee  of  his  office.  Gratifications, 
tokens  of  thankfulness,  dispatch  money,  and  the 
like  specious  terms,  are  the  pretenses  under 
which  corruption  very  frequently  shelters  itself. 
An  honest  man  will,  however,  look  on  all  these 
methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy  himself 
better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained  with 
honor  and  reputation,  than  in  an  over-grown  es- 
tate that  is  cankered  with  the  acquisitions  of 
rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all  our  offices  dis- 
charged   with    such   an    inflexible    integrity,    we 
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should  not  see  men  in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to 
exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abilities  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  such  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly 
from  men's  employing  the  first  that  offer  them- 
selves, or  those  who  have  the  character  of  shrewd 
worldly  men,  instead  of  searching  out  such  as 
have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  have  been 
trained  up  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and 
virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with 
greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  The 
chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A 
man  that  has  spent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been 
used  to  find  virtue  extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized. 
A  man  that  has  passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has 
often  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discoun- 
tenanced. 


"  Oljere  are  tbrce  wise  savings,  gracious 
lad?,  wljicl)  ~i  remember  to  fyave  Ijearo.  O^e 
first  is  tl)at  it  is  foil?  to  waste  time  in  search- 
ing for  tljat  wl)icl)  cannot  be  found.  Ol)e 
second  is  tljat  we  should  believe  nothing  we 
ma?  Ijear,  except  tljose  things  wl)icl)  bear  tl)e 
marks  of  s<tn$<i  anb  reason.  o!)e  t^ir6  is 
tbat,  wb<*n  once  ?ou  l)ave  got  possession  of 
some  rare  an5  priceless  treasure,  prize  it 
well  ano  Keep  a  firm  \)o\b  upon  it." 

Straparola. 
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|N  giving  over  an  usurped  position,  or 
retiring  a  dogmatic  disposition,  one 
need  not  give  up  the  ghost.  Neither 
is  it  a  sign  of  breadth  of  understand- 
ing and  character  to  deny  "all 
authority  when  one  is  at  last  driven  from  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  bumptious  point  of  vantage.  How- 
ever, there  is  this  much  in  favor  of  the  editorial 
culled  from  the  Scribner's  of  1900,  and  reprinted 
in  this  issue.  The  writer,  while  appearing  to  re- 
sign "  the  authority  in  criticism  ",  of  a  class,  does 
acknowledge  that  "the  layman  "  might  have  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  values  in  art,  and  that  "the  advice 
and  assistance "  artists  often  give  one  another, 
"  might  have  artistic  value  ",  though  not  criticism 
in  the  true  sense. 

We  should  always  remember  that  every  work 
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has  two  factors  in  its  composition  (l)  the  desire 
to  do,  or  the  initial  conception  ;  (2)  the  process 
or  means  of  attaining  the  first,  or  translating  it 
into  matter.  That  the  latter  is  the  art  and  the 
first  merely  an  impulse,  all  "  criticism "  of  the 
"old  school"  (liberal  culture),  seems  to  have 
missed  or  ignored.  As  a  consequence  it  dribbled 
out  eventually  in  mere  cant  and  distorted  our 
terminology  so  no  man  could  make  heads  or  tails 
with  the  common  speech. 

Ruskin  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  cult  ; 
and  then  he  is  so  easily  misquoted  or  misapplied 
that  it  is  no  great  wonder,  considering  his  vogue, 
that  all  the  truth  he  uttered  scattered  itself  in 
barren  places.  Even  the  lights  of  "The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  "  scattered  its  rays  over 
a  few  insufficient  imitations  of  so-called,  "  Ven- 
etian Gothic  Buildings." 

Men,  before  Ruskin,  had  conceived  architecture 
in  the  twofold  and  contradictory  terms  of  "the 
ornamental  and  the  constructive."  Obviously  the 
ornaments  often  found  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture are  suggested  by  natural  forms,  or  are 
copied  from  the  same.  Obviously,  architectural 
forms  follow  constructive  function.  But,  here  as 
elsewhere,  the  obvious  fact  often  blinds  one  to 
the  eternal  or  internal  truth. 
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No  doubt  the  clothes  lovely  woman  wears,  her 
adornments,  lend  a  charm  and  a  mystery  to  her 
figure  or  person  ;  still  it  were  folly  to  confuse  her 
clothes,  embellishments  or  adornments,  with  love- 
ly woman.  With  or  without  clothes,  lovely  woman 
is  lovely  woman  still.  She  arrived  from  the  pro- 
toplasmatic state  and  at  her  present  intelligence 
and  intelligibility  and  grace  of  constructiveness 
through  a  means  not  yet  explained  by  science, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  street  who 
would  not  be  insulted  if  it  were  insinuated  he 
did  not  know  a  beautiful  woman  from  an  ugly  one 
and  how  she  came  so,  so  dead  sure  are  men  in  the 
knowing  of  all  things  for  which  they  can  give  no 
definite  reason. 

Like  money,  "  a  work  of  art "  is  a  symbol,  one 
being  a  symbol  of  wealth,  and  the  other  a  repre- 
sentation, often  very  insufficient,  but  still  a  repre- 
sentation or  presentation  in  material,  of  a  definite 
mental  purpose.  Men  are  given  to  exaggerating 
the  power  and  essential  value  of  both  ;  they  are 
also  given  to  debasing  both  and  perverting  them 
to  valueless  objectives.  Nothing  is  more  obvious. 
It  has  always  been  the  asserted  object  of  criti- 
cism to  teach  the  right  valuation  and  use  of  both 
riches  and  art.  The  writer  of  the  ensuing  article 
seems  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  the  trick  is 
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too  much  for  humanity  to  turn.  But  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  had  distinctly  separated 
criticism  from  the  critic,  just  as  artists  separate 
the  artist  from  the  art  —  sometimes  ;  just  as  all 
wise  guys  segregate  priests  from  religion.  As  a 
friend  once  said  :  "  If  the  great  reading  public 
cannot  put  a  proper,  a  reasonable  valuation  on 
Ruskin's  labors,  it  is  the  public's  error,  not  Rus- 
kin's."  So  his  power,  like  that  of  any  other,  for 
doing  harm,  is  in  proportion  to  the  folly  of  his 
votaries.  "  Voila  tout,"  as  my  good  French  master 
used  to  say.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  intelligible 
opinion,  not  an  individual  opinion  or  the  opinion 
of  an  unintelligible  majority,  that  goes  for  a 
measurably  true  criticism,  an  authoritative  one, 
so  to  speak. 
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HE  recent  death  of  John  Ruskin  has 
called  everyone's  attention  to  the 
curious  position  of  "  the  art  critic  " 
in  the  modern  world.  That  Ruskin 
was  not  a  critic  at  all,  either  by- 
nature  or  by  gained  capacity,  only  makes  the 
situation  the  more  odd  ;  because  a  large  part  of 
the  English-speaking  world  steadily  continues  to 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  critical  writer  on 
works  of  fine  art  and  the  intentions  and  the 
characters  of  their  authors.  That  this  supposition 
should  obtain  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that 
many  self-assertive  writers  should  be  thought 
literary  critics.  The  reading  public  is  very  apt 
to  take,  or  to  seem  to  take,  at  their  own  valuation, 
those  essay-writers  who  will  speak  with  the 
greatest  conviction.  If  a  bold  and  self-confident 
writer  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
knowledge  he  knows  how  to  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  his  hold  on  taste  and  opinion  will  be 
even  stronger. 

This,  then,  was  almost  Ruskin's  case.  He  had 
remarkable  powers  of  observation  and  a  reten- 
tive memory  for  what  he  had  once  observed.  He 
had  a  sincere  love  of  art  in  many  forms  and  a 
hearty  desire  to  sympathize  with  the  artist.  Hav- 
ing abundant  means,  he  saw  whatever  in  Europe 
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attracted  him  the  most ;  he  spent  as  long  a  time 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  as  he  cared 
to  spend  ;  he  worked  in  continental  galleries  for 
as  many  hours  and  as  many  months  as  he  thought 
expedient  ;  and  he  lived  in  Venice,  in  Verona, 
and  in  the  architectural  cities  of  the  north  as 
long  as  he  felt  himself  able  to  remain  away  from 
his  even  more  beloved  mountains  and  lakes.  This 
course  of  untrammelled  work  and  observation, 
this  life  of  study,  he  began  early  and  maintained 
for  many  years.  He  filled  volumes  with  conscien- 
tious notes,  and  reams  with  carefully  made  draw- 
ings. The  result  of  all  this  study  and  of  all  this 
natural  fitness  for  his  task  as  student  is  seen  in 
the  very  numerous  sentences  and  even  longer 
passages  in  which  extraordinarily  clear,  sound, 
and  interesting  statements  are  made  upon  mat- 
ters of  fine  art.  There  is  no  writer  upon  art- 
subjects  from  whom  it  is  better  worth  while  to 
collect  short  passages.  It  is  quite  another  matter 
when  one  looks  at  the  whole  chapter  and  con- 
siders its  outcome  —  its  conclusions  as  drawn 
from  its  premises,  and  the  general  impression 
conveyed  to  the  reader's  mind  from  the  author's  ; 
that,  indeed,  may  prove  to  be  far  less  intelligent. 
We  are  not  concerned  in  this  paper  with 
Ruskin's    status    as    a    thinker    or    as    a    writer. 
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When  Matthew  Arnold  compared  Emerson  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  being  not  exactly  a  great 
writer,  nor  a  great  thinker,  nor  a  philosopher, 
nor  a  poet  in  any  lofty  sense,  but  a  friend  of 
those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,  he  seemed  to 
have  settled  our  doubts.  That,  indeed,  was  the 
way  to  regard  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  such 
a  minute  analysis  were  given  to  the  works  of 
John  Ruskin,  the  result,  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
of  literary  thought,  would  be  important ;  and  if 
we  knew  that  such  were  in  course  of  preparation, 
we  should  wait  for  it  anxiously.  Ruskin's  work 
is  so  very  voluminous  and  so  diverse  in  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  self-explanatory, 
and  tends,  indeed,  so  much  towards  complete 
self-contradiction,  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  undertake  a  thorough  examination  of 
its  character  and  value.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
may  never  be  done.  It  may  well  be  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  work  of  Ruskin  so  important 
to  the  coming  generations  that  it  will  call  for 
such  long-continued  and  arduous  study.  His 
many  volumes  consist  —  essentially  consist  —  of 
a  series  of  almost  detached  passages  of  sound 
thought  clearly  expressed,  mingled  with  a  still 
larger  amount  of  very  inconsequent  and  incon- 
secutive writing.     The  mind  of  the  man  is  full  of 
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his  theme  and  "his  eye  is  on  the  object ;"  but  he 
allows  every  passing  incident  to  interest  him  or 
to  drive  him  wild  with  impatient  vexation,  and  a 
cherished  and  always  growing  habit  of  bold 
assertion  of  what  could  not  be  proved,  or  even 
fairly  well  demonstrated,  has  made  his  work 
from  year  to  year  less  and  less  fit  to  serve  as  the 
authority  which  his  admirers  love  to  think  it. 

In  art  criticism  there  is,  of  course,  no  such 
thing  as  Authority.  Art  criticism  is  a  matter  of 
suggestion,  of  comparison,  of  good-natured  and 
sympathetic  hints  at  possible  short-comings,  of 
hearty  praise  for  probable  excellences.  Art  criti- 
cism is  addressed  not  to  the  artist  —  as  people 
who  think  they  hate  art  criticism  keep  on  assert- 
ing or  assuming  —  not  to  the  artist,  but  to  the 
public.  It  is  altogether  notorious  that  the  artist, 
even  more  than  most  workers  in  intellectual 
fields,  cares  nothing  about  criticism,  or  even  sug- 
gestion, from  outside.  Moreover,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  person  who,  having  devoted  himself  to 
studying  the  world  of  art,  past  and  present,  with 
such  success  that  he  is  fit  to  write  about  its  an- 
cient and  its  modern  manifestations,  has  also  the 
immediate  and  minute  knowledge  fitting  him  to 
say  to  this  sculptor  and  that  decorative  painter 
that  he,  the  artist,  might  have  found  a  better  or 
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an  easier  way  of  doing  what  he  undertook  to  do. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  great  for  man.  The  only- 
criticism  (if  that  be  still  the  word)  which  the 
artist  cares  about  at  all,  is  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  half  hints  and  the  guarded  suggestions  of 
his  brother  artist,  who,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
or  standing  in  front  of  his  abandoned  drawing- 
board,  says  three  words  of  enlightening  comment, 
or  takes  up  a  pencil  and  scratches  a  possible 
combination.  Such  criticism  as  that  does  indeed 
exist.  It  used  to  be  said  of  William  Burges  that, 
after  one  of  his  friends  had  tried  every  resource 
and  was  ready  to  confess  himself  beaten,  he, 
Burges,  entering,  would  answer  the  despairing 
groans  of  the  unsuccessful  workman  with  the 
gentle  question,  "  Have  you  tried  so  and  so  ? " 
and  with  a  few  scrawls  of  his  pencil  would  make 
the  possibilities  clear.  This  is  hardly  criticism  ; 
it  is  hardly  more  critical  than  George  Edmund 
Street's  night-work  on  his  draughtsmens' boards  ; 
for  he  would  spend  the  day  in  outside  work,  or 
in  visits,  or  even  in  such  social  functions  as  riding 
in  Hyde  Park  ;  and  then,  when  the  next  morning 
came,  his  employees  who  had  hardly  seen  him 
during  the  day,  would  find  their  boards  covered 
with  minute,  thorough,  and  comprehensible  di- 
rections for  change  in  what  had  been  done,  and 
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for  future  work  along  the  same  lines.  That  is 
not  criticism,  but  it  is  valuable  suggestion  ;  and 
the  suggestion  of  one  artist  to  another  is  more 
and  more  nearly  authoritative  as  his  ability  is 
greater,  as  his  reputation  is  more  exalted  and 
admitted  by  the  man  whose  work  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  as  that  man's  need  of  assistance 
is  the  more  immediate.  Criticism  is  a  very  differ- 
ent affair.  Criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  tell- 
ing the  artist  how  he  ought  to  work.  Criticism 
consists  exclusively  in  bringing  up  the  public, 
man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  by  the  ear,  by 
the  coat-lapel,  or  by  the  sleeve,  and  saying,  in 
the  simplest  words  which  the  subject  will  admit 
of,  that  the  work  of  art  in  question  deserves 
special  notice  on  this  account  and  on  that  —  may 
be  best  appreciated  if  so  and  so  is  kept  clearly 
in  mind.  This  has  to  be  done  again  and  again, 
the  thought  has  to  be  phrased  in  half  a  dozen 
ways,  the  significance  of  the  work  of  art  to  the 
critic  has  to  be  conveyed  through  effort  and  re- 
peated experiment  to  even  the  willing  student. 
For  the  language  of  fine  art  is  very  little  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  themselves  not  practicing 
it.  The  student  of  poetry  understands  the  lan- 
guage of  words,  to  begin  with,  but  the  student  of 
painting  takes  a  long  time  to  understand  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  painter.  That,  and  no  more  than 
that,  is  the  true  ground  for  the  common  assertion 
that  none  but  a  painter  should  criticise  painting, 
none  but  an  architect  should  try  to  judge  of 
architecture.  If  the  language  of  art  is  sufficiently 
understood  (a  very  large,  a  colossal,  a  monumen- 
tal IF)  the  critic  may  even  be  in  some  cases 
more  useful  if  not  of  the  trade.  For  criticism  is 
always  false  and  sure  to  be  mischievous  when  it 
assumes  the  final  and  dictatorial  tone.  It  is  when 
the  critic  is  most  gentle  that  he  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  useful  ;  and  whether  it  is  Rembrandt  or 
the  last  young  rapin  whose  work  is  under  con- 
sideration, mild  suggestions  of  error,  and  praise 
not  too  absolute  even  if  enthusiastic  and  hearty, 
are  the  only  notes  admissible. 

And  as  for  knowledge  —  what  of  that  know- 
ledge which  the  art  critic  is  supposed  to  require  ? 
He  cannot  know  too  much,  and  he  cannot  know 
it  too  thoroughly.  If  he  cannot  draw  or  model ; 
if  he  has  never  made  designs  ;  if  he  has  not 
worked  with  other  men  at  tasks  requiring  the 
harmonious  co-working  of  many  artists ;  even  if 
he  has  never  watched  in  a  responsible  and  pains- 
taking way  the  processes  which  other  men  follow 
when  they  make  designs  —  if  he  has  not  worked 
hard  as  a  practicing  artist  in  some  of  these  ways, 
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he  is  terribly  handicapped  in  his  work.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  no  such  man  is  fit  to  act  as 
critic,  because  there  is  criticism  of  many  sorts, 
put  in  many  different  ways,  and  if  we  begin  by 
admitting  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authority  in 
any  criticism,  then  the  suggestions  of  the  thought- 
ful man  who  has  seen  and  loved  the  art  of  the 
world,  though  he  has  not  helped  to  produce  it, 
may  be  full  of  value  and  interest  even  for  art's 
most  practical  follower.  It  is  not  likely,  though, 
that  such  a  man  will  follow  art  criticism  very  far. 
He  will,  as  was  said  above,  find  himself  so  severe- 
ly hindered  by  a  constantly  felt  ignorance  on  his 
part  as  to  How  the  artist  does  his  work,  that  he 
will  insensibly  drift  away  from  that  line  of 
thought  into  one  where  he  is  more  at  home.  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  unfamiliarity  which 
he  will  then  share  with  the  world  at  large  as  to 
the  full  significance  of  the  language  employed  by 
the  artist  is  made  the  more  vexatiously  apparent 
to  himself  by  the  inability  he  feels  to  reproduce 
the  criticised  work  on  the  same  page  with  his 
comment.  The  literary  critic  can  cite,  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  he  can  quote 
with  verbal  exactitude  whole  sentences,  whole 
paragraphs  of  matter,  as  perfectly  adequate 
specimens  of  what  it  is  that  he  is  criticising  ;  but 
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there  is  no  such  privilege  allowed  the  art  critic. 
Only  at  great  cost  can  he  obtain  a  dozen  illustra- 
tions to  serve  as  partial  and  very  inadequate 
representations  of  what  he  is  describing  and 
commenting  on  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  author 
or  a  bold  editor  who  would  print  the  same  illus- 
tration twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  chapter 
or  article,  because  he  had  need  of  it  twice.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  will  repeat  the  passage  upon  which 
he  is  dwelling  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  a  chapter  or  an  article,  and  so  drive  home  the 
thought  which  he  wishes  to  impart  to  his  reader  ; 
he  is  not  inclined  to  say,  "  Look  back  to  page  51 
and  see  the  words  upon  which  I  am  comment- 
ing ;"  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  art  critic 
has  to  do  when  his  thought  brings  him  again  to 
the  mention  of  the  subject  reproduced  in  a  cut 
on  a  previous  page.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
as  explaining  in  part  the  difficulty  which  the  art 
critic  must  always  labor  under,  and  the  still 
greater  need  there  is  that  he  should  have  a  "  vast 
and  varied  "  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  which 
go  to  make  up  the  artistic  work  which  he  has 
under  consideration. 

That  scrap  of  quotation  in  the  last  sentence 
brings  to  mind  the  real  difficulty  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  most  futile  art  criticism,  and  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  greater  part  of  Ruskin's  own.  The 
whole  passage  cited  is,  if  recollection  serves,  to 
the  effect  that  a  certain  very  eminent  English 
statesman  was  a  man  "  of  brilliant  incapacity, 
vast  and  varied  misinformation,  and  immense 
moral  requirements."  It  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  that  satirical  speech  to  Ruskin  ;  his  great 
ability,  immense  power  of  work,  natural  fitness 
for  abstract  speculation,  and  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  what  he  thought  his  bounden  task  were 
all  too  honestly  and  well  used  to  be  ridiculed  in 
any  way;  but  the  passage  about  the  "misinfor- 
mation "  is  very  suggestive  indeed  and  occurs 
involuntarily  to  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  once 
again  the  preface  to  Volume  III.  of  "Modern 
Painters."  That  preface,  appearing  in  1856,  states 
how  Ruskin,  having  written  the  first  and  second 
volumes  in  a  hurry  "  to  check  the  attacks  upon 
Turner  which  prevented  the  public  from  honor- 
ing his  genius  at  the  time  when  his  power  was 
greatest,"  had  then  got  at  his  work  of  art  critic 
in  a  more  carefully  deliberate  way  and  with  years 
of  preparation.  His  words  are,  "I  have  now 
given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  the  single  purpose 
of  enabling  myself  to  judge  rightly  of  art,  and 
spent  them  in  labor  as  earnest  and  continuous  as 
men  usually  undertake  to  gain  position  or  accu- 
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mulate  fortune."  All  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
but  it  is  as  possible  to  study  for  ten  years  and  to 
know  less  at  the  end  of  them  than  one  did  at  the 
beginning,  as  it  is  possible  to  injure  the  body  by 
long-continued  use  of  a  few  muscles  to  the  com- 
parative exclusion  of  others.  And  Ruskin's  study 
of  nature  and  of  art  was,  unfortunately,  of  this 
character.  He  used  a  set  of  his  mental  faculties 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  abso- 
lutely to  the  exclusion  of  his  judgment.  His  best 
book  is  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
published  when  he  was  thirty,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  almost  no  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a 
constructional  science,  but  a  profound  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  the  monuments  which  he  saw 
destroyed  —  either  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
the  public  or  "restored"  into  ruin  —  from  the 
face  of  western  Europe.  Inspired  by  indigna- 
tion and  by  a  hearty  love  for  the  lovely  creations 
of  the  past  which  the  public  of  his  youth  ignored 
or  detested,  he  produced  that  poem  in  prose  — 
that  impressive,  serious,  inspiring,  suggestive, 
and  weighty  series  of  essays  which  we  have 
named.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had  committed 
himself,  in  his  youth,  and  before  he  or  any  man 
could  have  had  time  to  think  anything  out,  to  a 
variety  of    statements    made    so  positively,   and 
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with  such  violence  of  invective  showered  upon 
those  who  disagreed  with  him,  that  he  wore  the 
fetters  of  those  youthful  assertions  all  his  life 
long.  Neither  in  his  youth  nor  in  his  age  were 
there  any  bounds  to  his  certainty  that  he  was 
right.  Almost  at  the  time  with  "The  Seven 
Lamps"  there  came  out  his  "Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds,"  in  which  he,  though 
kindly  telling  the  public  that  he  "did  not  profess 
to  teach  divinity,"  yet  told  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  just  how  they  should  organize  them- 
selves in  a  church,  and  what  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  be  understood  to  be.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  in  hand  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  which  came 
out,  all  three  volumes  together,  in  1851,  when  the 
man  was  approaching  the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  and 
in  this  he  committed  himself  definitely  to  a  theory 
of  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty,  to  a  theory 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  styles  of 
Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  a 
theory  of  the  relative  importance  of  different 
mediaeval  styles,  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
all  of  which  might  have  been  well  for  a  youth  to 
suggest,  or  for  a  man  of  sixty  to  accept  finally  as 
the  result  of  lifelong  labor,  for  instance,  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  such  a  great  history  of  archi- 
tecture as  has  never  yet  been  written.     And  in 
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these  ways,  the  man,  before  his  ten  years  of  study 
had  begun,  was  as  sure  of  himself  in  things  of 
which  he  knew  little  or  nothing  as  he  was  at  the 
close  of  them,  while  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years 
he  found  himself  much  more  informed,  indeed, 
as  to  what  pictures  were  in  existence,  and  even 
as  to  the  true  artistic  value  of  some  of  them,  but 
as  ignorant  as  before  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
pictures  of  different  schools  and  styles  ;  while  as 
for  sculpture,  he  seems  never  to  have  looked  at 
it  except  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  Gothic 
churches  ;  and  as  for  architecture  and  the  minor 
decorative  arts,  he  seems  to  have  steadily  mis- 
understood them  the  more  completely  the  farther 
he  pursued  his  studies. 

Involuntarily  the  thought  has  run  into  what 
seems  like  scorn  of  Ruskin's  work.  Such  was 
not  the  writer's  intention ;  but,  indeed,  the  ani- 
mosity which  is  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  art 
student  at  seeing  such  wasted  opportunity,  at 
seeing  such  splendid  powers  misused  to  lead 
astray  the  whole  community  which  they  might 
have  led  to  an  intelligent  feeling  for  fine  art,  is 
an  evil  passion  which  it  is  hard  to  restrain  alto- 
gether. When  a  brilliant  man  writes  hastily 
about  what  he  does  not  understand,  we  are 
grieved,  but  we  can  endure  that  common  afflic- 
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tion.  When,  however,  a  man  who  is  by  nature 
at  once  a  poet  and  a  thinker,  a  man  so  removed 
above  the  ordinary  vices  and  foibles  of  humanity 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  by  nature  a  re- 
cluse and  an  ascetic,  although  living  among  men — 
when  such  a  man,  having  abundant  means  at  his 
disposal  and  using  them  with  the  utmost  intelli- 
gence and  liberality,  purchasing  works  of  art  in 
many  departments  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
what  he  buys  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  share 
it  with  his  friends  and  with  the  world — when 
such  a  man  devotes,  as  he  says,  ten  years  to  be 
able  to  teach  the  truth  about  fine  art  to  the  world, 
and  is  able  as  the  result  of  all  this  to  give  only 
bold  assertion  where  no  assertion  is  possible, 
and  the  declaration  as  fact  of  what  was  never 
anything  but  whim  —  then,  indeed,  the  world  has 
reason  to  regret  that  John  Ruskin  ever  saw  or 
thought  of  a  work  of  fine  art  in  his  life.  If  he 
had  remained  a  writer  on  morals  and  on  soci- 
ology, he  might  have  made  strange  remarks  upon 
fine  art  and  have  done  no  harm  ;  but  the  mischief 
his  works  have  wrought  in  keeping  a  whole  world 
of  diligent  readers  out  of  touch  with  that  other 
world  of  art  producers,  old  and  new,  is  appar- 
ently an  irreparable  mischief. 


Wl)oso  per  for  met  I)  diligent  anb  con- 
tent tbe  work  allotted  l)im,  wfyate'er 
it  be,  ta^s  l)ol5  of  perfectness. 
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Ofye  ICrtrdab  Luskin 

N  JUSTICE  to  the  great  teacher,  in 
this  issue  is  reprinted  a  portion  of 
his  essay  on  Economy  and  Art, 
as  a  stand-off  to  the  critical  article 
on  his  "  Art  Writings  "  published 
last  month.  The  reading  public 
that  has  waded  through  the  interminable  Modern 
Painters  and  the  Stones  of  Venice  —  or  pretended 
to  so  have  waded  —  it  would  appear,  have  some- 
how or  other  missed  their  man.  Ruskin  was  a 
queer  combination  of  speculator  and  active  oper- 
ator ;  and  as  a  consequence  was  given  to  gigantic 
error  as  well  as  truth.  In  his  books  one  can  find 
an  apology  or  an  excuse  for  any  ignorance  or 
wilfulness  he  possesses.  However,  in  the  follow- 
ing, every  man  will  perhaps  receive  a  shock  ;  for 
there  are  few  "  popular  and  cultured  "  cants  and 
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ideals  that  are  not  flatly  turned  over  and  spanked. 
The  very  idea  of  associating  Economy  with  Art 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity  —  in  the  common,  In 
common,  one  is  supposed  to  be  penuriousness, 
and  the  other  extravagance.  Art  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sort  of  dalliance,  a  waste  of  time,  in  any 
measure ;  something,  as  Sant  has  said  "  Pro- 
duced at  the  sacrifice  of  all  manly  virtue  ",  there- 
fore the  delightfulness  of  Economy  and  Art,  and 
its  dictum  that  the  latter  is  the  soul  of  economy 
and  manliness  of  a  people. 


MONG  the  various  characteristics  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ages  of  this  not  yet 
very  experienced  world,  one  of  the 
most  notable  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  just  and  wholesome  contempt  in  which  we 
hold  poverty.  I  repeat,  the  just  and  wholesome 
contempt ;  though  I  see  that  some  of  my  hearers 
look  surprised  at  the  expression.  I  assure  them, 
I  use  it  in  sincerity  ;  and  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  this  evening,  un- 
less I  had  entertained  a  profound  respect  for 
wealth  —  true  wealth,  that  is  to  say ;  for,  of  course, 
we  ought  to  respect  neither  wealth  nor  anything 
else  that  is  false  of  its  kind  :  and  the  distinction 
between  real  and  false  wealth  is  one  of  the  points 
on  which  I  shall  have  a  few  words  presently  to 
say  to  you.  But  true  wealth  I  hold,  as  I  said,  in 
great  honor ;  and  sympathize,  for  the  most  part, 
with  that  extraordinary  feeling  of  the  present 
age  which  publicly  pays  this  honor  to  riches.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  noticing  how  extraordinary 
it  is,  and  how  this  epoch  of  ours  differs  from  all 
bygone  epochs  in  having  no  philosophical  nor 
religious  worshippers  of  the  ragged  godship  of 
poverty.     In   the   classical  ages,   not    only  there 
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were  people  who  voluntarily  lived  in  tubs,  and 
who  used  gravely  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
tub-life  to  town-life,  but  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
seem  to  have  looked  on  these  eccentric,  and  I  do 
not  scruple  to  say,  absurd  people,  with  as  much 
respect  as  we  do  upon  large  capitalists  and  landed 
proprietors  ;  so  that  really,  in  those  days,  no  one 
could  be  described  as  purse-proud,  but  only  as 
empty-purse  proud.  And  no  less  distinct  than 
the  honor  which  those  curious  Greek  people  pay 
to  their  conceited  poor,  is  the  disrespectful  man- 
ner in  which  they  speak  of  the  rich  ;  so  that  one 
cannot  listen  long  either  to  them,  or  to  the  Roman 
writers  who  imitated  them,  without  finding  one- 
self entangled  in  all  sorts  of  plausible  absurdities  ; 
hard  upon  being  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
collecting  that  heavy  yellow  substance  which  we 
call  gold,  and  led  generally  to  doubt  all  the  most 
established  maxims  of  political  economy.  Nor 
are  matters  much  better  in  the  middle  ages.  For 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  mocking  at  rich  people,  and  constructing 
merry  dialogues  between  Charon  and  Diogenes 
or  Menippus,  in  which  the  ferryman  and  the  cynic 
rejoiced  together  as  they  saw  kings  and  rich  men 
coming  down  to  the  shores  of  Acheron,  in  lam- 
enting   and    lamentable    crowds,    casting    their 
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crowns  into  the  dark  waters,  and  searching,  some- 
times in  vain,  for  the  last  coin  out  of  all  their 
treasures  that  could  ever  be  of  use  to  them.  But 
these  Pagan  views  of  the  matter  were  indulgent, 
compared  with  those  that  were  held  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  wealth  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  by  the  best  men  not  only  as  contemptible, 
but  as  criminal.  The  purse  round  the  neck  is, 
then,  one  of  the  principal  signs  of  condemnation 
in  the  pictured  Inferno  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Pov- 
erty is  reverenced  with  subjection  of  heart,  and 
faithfulness  of  affection,  like  that  of  a  loyal  knight 
for  his  lady,  or  a  loyal  subject  for  his  queen, 
And  truly,  it  requires  some  boldness  to  quit  our- 
selves of  these  feelings,  and  to  confess  their  par- 
tiality or  their  error,  which,  nevertheless,  we  are 
certainly  bound  to  do.  For  wealth  is  simply  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  which  can  be  entrusted  to 
human  hands  ;  a  power,  not  indeed  to  be  envied, 
because  it  seldom  makes  us  happy  ;  but  still  less 
to  be  abdicated  or  despised  ;  while,  in  these  days, 
and  in  this  country,  it  has  become  a  power  all 
the  more  notable,  in  that  the  possessions  of  a 
rich  man  are  not  represented,  as  they  used  to  be5 
by  wedges  of  gold  or  coffers  of  jewels,  but  by 
masses  of  men  variously  employed,  over  whose 
bodies    and   minds  the    wealth,  according  to  its 
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direction,  exercises  harmful  or  helpful  influence, 
and  becomes,  in  that  alternative,  Mammon  either 
of  Unrighteousness  or  of  Righteousness. 

All  economy,  whether  of  states,  households,  or 
individuals,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of  man- 
aging labor.  The  world  is  so  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  Providence,  that  a  man's  labour,  well  ap- 
plied, is  always  amply  sufficient  to  provide  him 
during  his  life  with  all  things  needful  to  him,  and 
not  only  with  those,  but  with  many  pleasant  ob- 
jects of  luxury  ;  and  yet  farther,  to  procure  him 
large  intervals  of  healthful  rest  and  serviceable 
leisure.  And  a  nation's  labour,  well  applied,  is 
in  like  manner,  amply  sufficient  to  provide  its 
whole  population  with  good  food  and  comfortable 
habitation  ;  and  not  with  those  only,  but  with 
good  education  besides,  and  objects  of  luxury, 
art  treasures,  such  as  these  you  have  around  you 
now.  But  by  those  same  laws  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  if  the  labor  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
individual  be  misapplied,  and  much  more  if  it  be 
insufficient,  —  if  the  nation  or  man  be  indolent  or 
unwise, — suffering  and  want  result,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  indolence  and  improvidence, — 
to  the  refusal  of  labour  or  the  misapplication  of 
it.  Wherever  you  see  want,  or  misery,  or  degra- 
dation, in  this  world  about  you,  there,  be  sure, 
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either  industry  has  been  wanting,  or  industry  has 
been  in  error.  It  is  not  accident,  it  is  not  Heaven- 
commanded  calamity,  it  is  not  the  original  and 
inevitable  evil  of  man's  nature,  which  fill  your 
street  with  lamentation,  and  your  graves  with 
prey.  It  is  only  that,  when  there  should  have 
been  providence,  there  has  been  waste  ;  when 
there  should  have  been  labor,  there  has  been 
lasciviousness  ;  and  wilfulness,  when  there  should 
have  been  subordination. 

Now,  we  have  warped  the  word  "economy"  in 
our  English  language  into  a  meaning  which  it  has 
no  business  whatever  to  bear.  In  our  use  of  it, 
it  constantly  signifies  merely  sparing  or  saving  ; 
economy  of  money  means  saving  money  —  econ- 
omy of  time,  sparing  time,  and  so  on.  But  that 
is  a  wholly  barbarous  use  of  the  word  —  bar- 
barous in  a  double  sense,  for  it  is  not  English, 
and  it  is  bad  Greek  ;  barbarous  in  a  treble  sense, 
for  it  is  not  English,  it  is  bad  Greek,  and  it  is 
worse  sense.  Economy  no  more  means  saving 
money  than  it  means  spending  money.  It  means, 
the  administration  of  a  house  ;  its  stewardship  ; 
spending  or  saving,  that  is,  money  or  time,  or 
anything  else,  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  In 
the  simplest  and  clearest  definition  of  it,  economy, 
whether  public  or  private,  means  the  wise  man- 
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agement  of  labor ;  and  it  means  this  mainly  in 
three  senses  :  namely,  first,  applying  your  labor 
rationally  ;  secondly,  preserving  its  produce  care- 
fully ;  lastly,  distributing  its  produce  seasonably. 

I  say  first,  applying  your  labor  rationally  ;  that 
is,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  precious  things  you 
can,  and  the  most  lasting  things,  by  it :  not  grow- 
ing oats  in  land  where  you  can  grow  wheat,  nor 
putting  fine  embroidery  on  a  stuff  that  will  not 
wear.  Secondly,  preserving  its  produce  care- 
fully ;  that  is  to  say,  laying  up  your  wheat  wisely 
in  storehouses  for  the  time  of  famine,  and  keep- 
ing your  embroidery  watchfully  from  the  moth  : 
and  lastly,  distributing  its  produce  seasonably  ; 
that  is  to  say,  being  able  to  carry  your  corn  at 
once  to  the  place  where  the  people  are  hungry, 
and  your  embroideries  to  the  place  where  they 
are  gay  ;  so  fulfilling  in  all  ways  the  Wise  Man's 
description,  whether  of  the  queenly  housewife  or 
queenly  nation.  "  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night, 
and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion 
to  her  maidens.  She  maketh  herself  coverings 
of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Strength  and  honor  are  in  her  clothing,  and  she 
shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come." 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  in  this  description 
of  the  perfect  economist,  or  mistress  of  a  house- 
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hold,  there  is  a  studied  expression  of  the  bal- 
anced division  of  her  care  between  the  two  great 
objects  of  utility  and  splendor ;  in  her  right 
hand,  food  and  flax,  for  life  and  clothing  ;  in  her 
left  hand,  the  purple  and  the  needlework,  for 
honor  and  for  beauty.  All  perfect  housewifery 
or  national  economy  is  known  by  these  two 
divisions  ;  wherever  either  is  wanting,  the  econ- 
omy is  imperfect.  If  the  motive  of  pomp  pre- 
vails, and  the  care  of  the  national  economist  is 
directed  only  to  the  accumulation  of  gold,  and  of 
pictures,  and  of  silk  and  marble,  you  know  at 
once  that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  all 
these  treasures  shall  be  scattered  and  blasted 
in  national  ruin.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  element 
of  utility  prevails,  and  the  nation  disdains  to 
occupy  itself  in  any  wise  with  the  arts  of  beauty 
or  delight,  not  only  a  certain  quantity  of  its  energy 
calculated  for  exercise  in  those  arts  alone  must 
be  entirely  wasted,  which  is  bad  economy,  but 
also  the  passions  connected  with  the  utilities  of 
property  become  morbidly  strong,  and  a  mean 
lust  of  accumulation  merely  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulation, or  even  of  labor  merely  for  the  sake 
of  labor,  will  banish  at  last  the  serenity  and 
morality  of  life,  as  completely,  and  perhaps  more 
ignobly,  than  even  the  lavishness  of  pride,  and 
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the  lightness  of  pleasure.  And  similarly,  and 
much  more  visibly,  in  private  and  household 
economy,  you  may  judge  always  of  its  perfectness 
by  its  fair  balance  between  the  use  and  the 
pleasure  of  its  possessions. 

I  said,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  a  nation's  labor, 
well  applied,  was  amply  sufficient  to  provide  its 
whole  population  with  good  food,  comfortable 
clothing,  and  pleasant  luxury.  But  the  good, 
instant,  and  constant  application  is  everything. 
We  must  not,  when  our  strong  hands  are  thrown 
out  of  work,  look  wildly  about  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do  with  them.  If  ever  we  feel  that  want, 
it  is  a  sign  that  all  our  household  is  out  of  order. 
Fancy  a  farmer's  wife,  to  whom  one  or  two  of 
her  servants  should  come  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon,  crying  that  they  had  got  nothing  to  do  ; 
that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  next :  and 
fancy  still  further,  the  said  farmer's  wife  looking 
hopelessly  about  her  rooms  and  yard,  they  being 
all  the  while  considerably  in  disorder,  not  know- 
ing where  to  set  the  spare  handmaidens  to  work, 
and  at  last  complaining  bitterly  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  give  them  their  dinner  for  nothing. 
That's  the  type  of  the  kind  of  political  economy 
we  practise  too  often  in  England.  Would  you 
not    at  once  assert  of  such  a  mistress  that  she 
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knew  nothing  of  her  duties  ?  and  would  you  not 
be  certain,  if  the  household  were  rightly  man- 
aged, the  mistress  would  be  only  too  glad  at  any 
moment  to  have  the  help  of  any  number  of  spare 
hands  ;  that  she  would  know  in  an  instant  what 
to  set  them  to  ;  —  in  an  instant  what  part  of  to- 
morrow's work  might  be  most  serviceably  for- 
warded, what  part  of  next  month's  work  most 
wisely  provided  for,  or  what  new  task  of  some 
profitable  kind  undertaken  ?  and  when  the  even- 
ing came,  and  she  dismissed  her  servants  to  their 
recreation  or  their  rest,  or  gathered  them  to  the 
reading  round  the  work-table,  under  the  eaves  in 
the  sunset,  would  you  not  be  sure  to  find  that 
none  of  them  had  been  overtasked  by  her,  just 
because  none  had  been  left  idle  ;  that  everything 
had  been  accomplished  because  all  had  been  em- 
ployed ;  that  the  kindness  of  the  mistress  had 
aided  her  presence  of  mind,  and  the  slight  labor 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  weak,  and  the  formid- 
able to  the  strong  ;  and  that  as  none  had  been 
dishonored  by  inactivity,  so  none  had  been 
broken  by  toil. 

Now,  the  precise  counterpart  of  such  a  house- 
hold would  be  seen  in  a  nation  in  which  political 
economy  was  rightly  understood.  You  complain 
of   the    difficulty  of    finding  work    for    the  men. 
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Depend  upon  it  the  real  difficulty  is  rather  to  find 
men  for  your  work.  The  serious  question  for 
you  is  not  how  many  you  have  to  feed,  but  how 
much  you  have  to  do  ;  it  is  our  inactivity,  not  our 
hunger,  that  ruins  us  :  let  us  never  fear  that  our 
servants  should  have  a  good  appetite  —  our 
wealth  is  in  their  strength,  not  in  their  starvation. 
Look  around  this  island  of  yours,  and  see  what 
you  have  to  do  in  it.  The  sea  roars  against  your 
harborless  cliffs  —  you  have  to  build  the  break- 
water, and  dig  the  port  of  refuge  ;  the  unclean 
pestilence  ravins  in  your  streets  —  you  have  to 
bring  the  full  stream  from  the  hills,  and  to  send 
the  free  winds  through  the  thoroughfare ;  the 
famine  blanches  your  lips  and  eats  away  your 
flesh — you  have  to  dig  the  moor  and  dry  the 
marsh,  to  bid  the  morass  give  forth  instead  of 
engulphing,  and  to  wring  the  honey  and  oil  out 
of  the  rock.  These  things,  and  thousands  such, 
we  have  to  do,  and  shall  have  to  do  constantly, 
on  this  great  farm  of  ours,  for  do  not  suppose 
that  it  is  anything  else  than  that.  Precisely  the 
same  laws  of  economy  which  apply  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  farm  or  an  estate  apply  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  province  or  of  an  island.  Whatever 
rebuke  you  would  address  to  the  improvident 
master   of    an   ill-managed  patrimony,   precisely 
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that  rebuke  we  should  address  to  ourselves,  so 
far  as  we  leave  our  population  in  idleness  and  our 
country  in  disorder.  What  would  you  say  to  the 
lord  of  an  estate  who  complained  to  you  of  his 
poverty  and  disabilities,  and,  when  you  pointed 
out  to  him  that  his  land  was  half  of  it  overrun 
with  weeds,  and  that  his  fences  were  all  in  ruin, 
and  that  his  cattle-sheds  were  roofless,  and  his 
laborers  lying  under  the  hedges  faint  for  want 
of  food,  he  answered  to  you  that  it  would  ruin 
him  to  weed  his  land  or  to  roof  his  sheds  —  that 
those  were  too  costly  operations  for  him  to  un- 
dertake, and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  feed  his 
laborers  nor  pay  them  ?  Would  you  not  instantly 
answer,  that  instead  of  ruining  him  to  weed  his 
field,  it  would  save  him  ;  that  his  inactivity  was 
his  destruction,  and  that  to  set  his  laborers  to 
work  was  to  feed  them  ?  Now,  you  may  add  acre 
to  acre,  and  estate  to  estate,  as  far  as  you  like, 
but  you  will  never  reach  a  compass  of  ground 
which  shall  escape  from  the  authority  of  these 
simple  laws.  The  principles  which  are  right  in 
the  administration  of  a  few  fields,  are  right  also 
in  the  administration  of  a  great  country  from 
horizon  to  horizon  ;  idleness  does  not  cease  to 
be  ruinous  because  it  is  extensive,  nor  labor  to 
be  productive  because  it  is  universal. 
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Nay,  but  you  reply,  there  is  one  vast  difference 
between  the  nation's  economy  and  the  private 
man's  :  the  farmer  has  full  authority  over  his 
laborers  ;  he  can  direct  them  to  do  what  is  need- 
ed to  be  done,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  and 
he  can  turn  them  away  if  they  refuse  to  work, 
or  impede  others  in  their  working,  or  are  diso- 
bedient, or  quarrelsome.  There  is  this  great 
difference  ;  it  is  precisely  this  difference  on  which 
I  wish  to  fix  your  attention,  for  it  is  precisely  this 
difference  which  you  have  to  do  away  with.  We 
know  the  necessity  of  authority  in  farm,  or  in 
fleet,  or  in  army  ;  but  we  commonly  refuse  to 
admit  it  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  Let  us  con- 
sider this  point  a  little. 

In  the  various  awkward  and  unfortunate  efforts 
which  the  French  have  made  at  the  development 
of  a  social  system,  they  have  at  least  stated  one 
true  principle,  that  of  fraternity  or  brotherhood. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  ;  they  got  all  wrong  in  their 
experiments,  because  they  quite  forgot  that  this 
fact  of  fraternity  implied  another  fact  quite  as 
important — that  of  paternity,  or  fatherhood. 
That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  regard  the  nation 
as  one  family,  the  condition  of  unity  in  that 
family  consisted  no  less  in  their  having  a  head, 
or  a  father,  than  in  their  being  faithful  and  affec- 
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tionate  members,  or  brothers.  Now,  I  believe 
these  two  formal  phrases  are  in  both  instances 
perfectly  binding  and  accurate,  and  that  the 
image  of  the  farm  and  its  servants  which  I  have 
hitherto  used,  as  expressing  a  wholesome  national 
organization,  fails  only  of  doing  so,  not  because 
it  is  too  domestic,  but  because  it  is  not  domestic 
enough  ;  because  the  real  type  of  a  well  organ- 
ized nation  must  be  presented,  not  by  a  farm 
cultivated  by  servants  who  wrought  for  hire,  and 
might  be  turned  away  if  they  refused  to  labor, 
but  by  a  farm  in  which  the  master  was  a  father, 
and  in  which  all  the  servants  were  sons  ;  which 
implied,  therefore,  in  all  its  regulations,  not 
merely  the  order  of  expediency,  but  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  responsibilities  of  relationship  ; 
and  in  which  all  acts  and  services  were  not  only 
to  be  sweetened  by  brotherly  concord,  but  to  be 
enforced  by  fatherly  authority. 

Observe,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  that  we 
ought  to  place  such  an  authority  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  person,  or  of  any  class  or  body  of  per- 
sons. But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  as  an  individual 
who  conducts  himself  wisely  must  make  laws  for 
himself  which  at  some  time  or  other  may  appear 
irksome  or  injurious,  but  which,  precisely  at  the 
time  they  appear  most  irksome,  it  is  most  neces- 
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sary  he  should  obey,  so  a  nation  which  means  to 
conduct  itself  wisely,  must  establish  authority 
over  itself,  vested  either  in  kings,  councils,  or 
laws,  which  it  must  resolve  to  obey,  even  at  times 
when  the  law  or  authority  appears  irksome  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  or  injurious  to  certain 
masses  of  it.  And  this  kind  of  national  law  has 
hitherto  been  only  judicial  ;  contented,  that  is, 
with  an  endeavor  to  prevent  and  punish  violence 
and  crime ;  but,  as  we  advance  in  our  social 
knowledge,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  gov- 
ernment paternal  as  well  as  judicial  ;  that  is,  to 
establish  such  laws  and  authorities  as  may  at 
once  direct  us  in  our  occupations,  protect  us 
against  our  follies,  and  visit  us  in  our  distresses  : 
a  government  which  shall  repress  dishonesty,  as 
now  it  punishes  theft  ;  which  shall  show  how  the 
discipline  of  the  masses  has  hitherto  knit  the 
sinews  of  battle  ;  a  government  which  shall  have 
its  soldiers  of  the  ploughshare  as  well  as  its  sol- 
diers of  the  sword,  and  which  shall  distribute 
more  proudly  its  golden  crosses  of  industry  — 
golden  as  the  glow  of  the  harvest,  than  now  it 
grants  its  bronze  crosses  of  honor  —  bronzed 
with  the  crimson  of  blood. 

We  have  to  consider  three  points  of  discipline 
in  that  particular  branch  of  human  labor  which 
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is  concerned,  not  with  procuring  of  food,  but  the 
expression  of  emotion  ;  we  have  to  consider  re- 
specting art :  first,  how  to  apply  our  labor  to  it  ; 
then,  how  to  accumulate  and  preserve  the  results 
of  labor  ;  and  then,  how  to  distribute  them.  But 
since  in  art  the  labor  which  we  have  to  employ- 
is  the  labor  of  a  particular  class  of  men  —  men 
who  have  special  genius  for  the  business,  we 
have  not  only  to  consider  how  to  apply  the  labor, 
but  first  of  all,  how  to  produce  the  laborer  ;  and 
thus  the  question  in  this  particular  case  becomes 
fourfold  :  first,  how  to  get  your  man  of  genius  ; 
then,  how  to  employ  your  man  of  genius  ;  then, 
how  to  accumulate  and  preserve  his  work  in  the 
greatest  quantity  ;  and  lastly,  how  to  distribute 
his  work  to  the  best  national  advantage.  Let  us 
take  up  these  questions  in  succession. 

I.  Discovery. —  How  are  we  to  get  our  men  of 
genius  :  that  is  to  say,  by  what  means  may  we 
produce  among  us,  at  any  given  time,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  effective  art-intellect  ?  A  wide  ques- 
tion, you  say,  involving  an  account  of  all  the  best 
means  of  art  education.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  those  ;  I  want 
only  to  state  the  few  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  matter.     Of  these,  the  first  is, 
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that  you  have  always  to  find  your  artist,  not  to 
make  him  ;  you  can't  manufacture  him,  any  more 
than  you  can  manufacture  gold.  You  can  find 
him,  and  refine  him  :  you  dig  him  out  as  he  lies 
nugget-fashion  in  the  mountain-stream  ;  you  bring 
him  home  ;  and  you  make  him  into  current  coin, 
or  household  plate,  but  not  one  grain  of  him  can 
you  originally  produce.  A  certain  quantity  of 
art-intellect  is  born  annually  into  every  nation, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  and  culti- 
vation of  the  nation,  or  race  of  men  ;  but  a  per- 
fectly fixed  quantity  annually,  not  increasable  by 
one  grain.  You  may  lose  it,  or  you  may  gather 
it  ;  you  may  let  it  lie  loose  in  the  ravine,  and 
buried  in  the  sands,  or  you  may  make  kings' 
thrones  of  it,  and  overlay  temple  gates  with  it, 
as  you  choose :  but  the  best  you  can  do  with  it  is 
always  merely  sifting,  melting,  hammering,  puri- 
fying—  never  creating.  And  there  is  another 
thing  notable  about  this  artistical  gold  ;  not  only 
is  it  limited  in  quantity,  but  in  use.  You  need 
not  make  thrones  or  golden  gates  with  it  unless 
you  like,  but  assuredly  you  can't  do  anything  else 
with  it.  You  can't  make  knives  of  it,  nor  armour, 
nor  railroads.  The  gold  won't  cut  you,  and  it 
won't  carry  you  :  put  it  to  a  mechanical  use,  and 
you  destroy  it  at  once.     It  is  quite  true  that   in 
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the  greatest  artists,  their  proper  artistical  faculty 
is  united  with  every  other  ;  and  you  may  make 
use  of  the  other  faculties,  and  let  the  artistical 
one  lie  dormant.  For  aught  I  know  there  may 
be  two  or  three  Leonardo  da  Vincis  employed 
at  this  moment  in  your  harbors  or  railroads  : 
but  you  are  not  employing  their  Leonardesque 
or  golden  faculty  there,  you  are  only  oppressing 
and  destroying  it.  And  the  artistical  gift  in  aver- 
age men  is  not  joined  with  others  ;  your  born 
painter,  if  you  don't  make  a  painter  of  him,  won't 
be  a  first-rate  merchant,  or  lawyer  ;  at  all  events, 
whatever  he  turns  out,  his  own  special  gift  is 
unemployed  by  you  ;  and  in  no  wise  helps  him 
in  that  other  business.  So  here  you  have  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  particular  sort  of  intelligence, 
produced  for  you  annually  by  providential  laws, 
which  you  can  only  make  use  of  by  setting  it  to 
its  own  proper  work,  and  which  any  attempt  to 
use  otherwise  involves  the  dead  loss  of  so  much 
human  energy.  Well,  then,  supposing  we  wish 
to  employ  it,  how  is  it  to  be  best  discovered  and 
refined  ?  It  is  easily  enough  discovered.  To 
wish  to  employ  it  is  to  discover  it.  All  that  you 
need  is,  a  school  of  trial  in  every  important  town, 
in  which  those  idle  farmers'  lads,  whom  their 
masters  never   can    keep    out    of   mischief,    and 
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those  stupid  tailors'  'prentices  who  are  always 
stitching  the  sleeves  in  wrong  way  upwards,  may- 
have  a  try  at  this  other  trade  ;  only  this  school 
of  trial  must  not  be  entirely  regulated  by  formal 
laws  of  art  education,  but  must  ultimately  be  the 
workshop  of  a  good  master  painter,  who  will  try 
the  lads  with  one  kind  of  work  and  another,  till 
he  finds  out  what  they  are  fit  for.  Next,  after 
your  trial  school,  you  want  your  easy  and  secure 
employment,  which  is  the  matter  of  chief  import- 
ance. For,  even  on  the  present  system,  the  boys 
who  have  really  intense  art  capacity,  generally 
make  painters  of  themselves  ;  but  then,  the  best 
half  of  their  early  energy  is  lost  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Before  a  good  painter  can  get  employment, 
his  mind  has  always  been  embittered,  and  his 
genius  distorted.  A  common  mind  usually  stoops, 
in  plastic  chill,  to  whatever  is  asked  of  it,  and 
scrapes  or  daubs  its  way  complacently  into  pub- 
lic favor.  But  your  great  men  quarrel  with  you, 
and  you  revenge  yourselves  by  starving  them  for 
the  first  half  of  their  lives. 

(CONCLUDED  IN  JULY  ISSUE). 


^*7V      friend  in  need,  as  tl)e  saying  goes, 
/0*^  ^     is  rare.     3ta?,  it  is  just  tl)e  con- 
trary ;  no  sooner  fyave  ?ou  raade  a  friend 
tfyan  !)e  is  in  need,  an5  asks  ?ou  for  <* 
loan. 
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(concluded). 

HAT  we  mainly  want,  therefore,  is  a 
means  of  sufficient  and  unagitated 
employment :  not  holding  out  great 
prizes  for  which  young  painters  are 
to  scramble  ;  but  furnishing  all  with 
adequate  support,  and  opportunity 
to  display  such  power  as  they  possess  without 
rejection  or  mortification.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  best  field  of  labor  of  this  kind  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  constant  progress  of  public  works 
involving  various  decoration  ;  and  we  will  pre- 
sently examine  what  kind  of  public  works  may 
thus,  advantageously  for  the  nation,  be  in  constant 
progress.  But  a  more  important  matter  even  than 
this  of  steady  employment,  is  the  kind  of  criticism 
with  which  you,  the  public,  receive  the  works  of 
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the  young  men  submitted  to  you.  You  may  do 
much  harm  by  indiscreet  praise  and  by  indiscreet 
blame  ;  but  remember  the  chief  harm  is  always 
done  by  blame.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  young 
man's  work  cannot  be  perfect.  It  must  be  more 
or  less  ignorant  ;  it  must  be  more  or  less  feeble  ; 
it  is  likely  that  it  may  be  more  or  less  experi- 
mental, and  if  experimental,  here  and  there  mis- 
taken. If,  therefore,  you  allow  yourself  to  launch 
out  into  sudden  barking  at  the  first  faults  you 
see,  the  probability  is  that  you  are  abusing  the 
youth  for  some  defect  naturally  and  inevitably 
belonging  to  that  stage  of  his  progress  ;  and  that 
you  might  just  as  rationally  find  fault  with  a  child 
for  not  being  as  prudent  as  a  privy  councillor,  or 
with  a  kitten  for  not  being  as  grave  as  a  cat.  But 
there  is  one  fault  which  you  may  be  quite  sure  is 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  a  real  and  blameable 
fault  :  that  is  haste,  involving  negligence.  When- 
ever you  see  that  a  young  man's  work  is  either 
bold  or  slovenly,  then  you  may  attack  it  firmly  ; 
sure  of  being  right.  If  his  work  is  bold,  it  is 
insolent ;  repress  his  insolence  :  if  it  is  slovenly, 
it  is  indolent  ;  spur  his  indolence.  So  long  as  he 
works  in  that  dashing  or  impetuous  way,  the  best 
hope  for  him  is  in  your  contempt  :  and  it  is  only 
by    the    fact    of    his    seeming    not  to  seek  your 
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approbation  that  you  may  conjecture  he  deserves 
it. 

But  if  he  does  deserve  it,  be  sure  that  you  give 
it  him,  else  you  not  only  run  a  chance  of  driving 
him  from  the  right  road  by  want  of  encourage- 
ment, but  you  deprive  yourselves  of  the  happiest 
privilege  you  will  ever  have  of  rewarding  his 
labor.  For  it  is  only  the  young  who  can  receive 
much  reward  from  men's  praise  :  the  old,  when 
they  are  great,  get  too  far  beyond  and  above  you 
to  care  what  you  think  of  them.  You  may  urge 
them  then  with  sympathy,  and  surround  them 
then  with  acclamation  ;  but  they  will  doubt  your 
pleasure,  and  despise  your  praise.  You  might 
have  cheered  them  in  their  race  through  the 
asphodel  meadows  of  their  youth ;  you  might 
have  brought  the  proud,  bright  scarlet  into  their 
faces,  if  you  had  but  cried  once  to  them  "  Well 
done,"  as  they  dashed  up  to  the  first  goal  of  their 
early  ambition.  But  now,  their  pleasure  is  in 
memory,  and  their  ambition  is  in  heaven.  They 
can  be  kind  to  you,  but  you  nevermore  can  be 
kind  to  them.  You  may  be  fed  with  the  fruit  and 
fulness  of  their  old  age,  but  you  were  as  the  nip- 
ping blight  to  them  in  their  blossoming,  and  your 
praise  is  only  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to 
the  dying  branches. 
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There  is  one  thought  still,  the  saddest  of  all, 
bearing  on  this  withholding  of  early  help.  It  is 
possible,  in  some  noble  natures,  that  the  warmth 
and  the  affections  of  childhood  may  remain  un- 
chilled,  though  unanswered  ;  and  that  the  old 
man's  heart  may  still  be  capable  of  gladness, 
when  the  long-withheld  sympathy  is  given  at  last. 
But  in  these  noble  natures  it  nearly  always  hap- 
pens, that  the  chief  motive  of  earthly  ambition 
has  not  been  to  give  delight  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  parents.  Every  noble  youth  looks  back, 
as  to  the  chiefest  joy  which  this  world's  honor 
ever  gave  him,  to  the  moment  when  first  he  saw 
his  father's  eyes  flash  with  pride,  and  his  mother 
turn  away  her  head,  lest  he  should  take  her  tears 
for  tears  of  sorrow.  Even  the  lover's  joy,  when 
some  worthiness  of  his  is  acknowledged  before 
his  mistress,  is  not  so  great  as  that,  for  it  is  not 
so  pure  —  the  desire  to  exalt  himself  in  her  eyes 
mixes  with  that  of  giving  her  delight  ;  but  he 
does  not  need  to  exalt  himself  in  his  parents' 
eyes  :  it  is  with  the  pure  hope  of  giving  them 
pleasure  that  he  comes  to  tell  them  what  he  has 
done,  or  what  has  been  said  of  him  ;  and  there- 
fore he  has  a  purer  pleasure  of  his  own.  And 
this  purest  and  best  of  rewards  you  keep  from 
him  if  you  can  ;  you  feed  him  in  his  tender  youth 
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with  ashes  and  dishonor  ;  and  then  you  come  to 
him,  obsequious,  but  too  late,  with  your  sharp 
laurel  crown,  the  dew  all  dried  from  off  its  leaves  ; 
and  you  thrust  it  into  his  languid  hand,  and  he 
looks  at  you  wistfully.  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ? 
What  can  he  do,  but  go  and  lay  it  on  his  mother's 
grave  ? 

Thus,  then,  you  see  that  you  have  to  provide 
for  your  young  men  :  first,  the  searching  or  dis- 
covering school ;  then  the  calm  employment ; 
then  the  justice  of  praise  :  one  thing  more  you 
have  to  do  for  them  in  preparing  them  for  full 
service  —  namely,  to  make,  in  the  noble  sense  of 
the  word,  gentlemen  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  care  that  their  minds  receive  such  training, 
that  in  all  they  paint  they  shall  see  and  feel  the 
noblest  things.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  all 
parts  of  an  artist's  education  this  is  the  most 
neglected  among  us  ;  and  that  even  where  the 
natural  taste  and  feeling  of  the  youth  have  been 
pure  and  true,  where  there  was  the  right  stuff  in 
him  to  make  a  gentleman  of,  you  may  too  fre- 
quently discern  some  jarring  rents  in  his  mind, 
and  elements  of  degradation  in  his  treatment 
of  subject,  owing  to  want  of  gentle  training, 
and  of  the  liberal  influence  of  literature.  This 
is  quite  visible  in  our  greatest  artists,    even    in 
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men  like  Turner  and  Gainsborough ;  while  in 
the  common  grade  of  our  second-rate  painters 
the  evil  attains  a  pitch  which  is  far  too  sadly- 
manifest  to  need  my  dwelling  upon  it.  Now, 
no  branch  of  art  economy  is  more  important 
than  that  of  making  the  intellect  at  your  dis- 
posal pure  as  well  as  powerful ;  so  that  it 
may  always  gather  for  you  the  sweetest  and 
fairest  things.  The  same  quantity  of  labor  from 
the  same  man's  hand,  will,  according  as  you 
have  trained  him,  produce  a  lovely  and  useful 
work,  or  a  base  and  hurtful  one  ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  whatever  value  it  may  possess,  by  reason 
of  the  painter's  skill,  its  chief  and  final  value,  to 
any  nation,  depends  upon  its  being  able  to  exalt 
and  refine,  as  well  as  to  please  ;  and  that  the  pic- 
ture which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  an 
art-treasure,  is  that  which  has  been  painted  by  a 
good  man. 

But  these  details,  interesting  as  they  are,  I 
must  commend  to  your  own  consideration,  or 
leave  for  some  future  inquiry.  I  want  just  now 
only  to  set  the  bearings  of  the  entire  subject 
broadly  before  you,  with  enough  of  detailed  illus- 
tration to  make  it  intelligible  ;  and  therefore  I 
must  quit  the  first  head  of  it  here,  and  pass  to 
the   second,   namely,    how    best    to    employ    the 
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genius  we  discover.  A  certain  quantity  of  able 
hands  and  heads  being  placed  at  our  disposal, 
what  shall  we  most  advisably  set  them  upon  ? 

There  are  three  main  points  the  economist  has 
to  attend  to. 

First,  to  set  his  men  to  various  work. 

Secondly,  to  easy  work. 

Thirdly,  to  lasting  work. 

Supposing  you  have  two  men  of  equal  power 
as  landscape  painters  —  and  both  of  them  have 
an  hour  at  your  disposal.  You  would  not  set 
them  both  to  paint  the  same  piece  of  landscape. 
You  would,  of  course,  rather  have  two  subjects 
than  a  repetition  of  one. 

Well,  supposing  them  sculptors,  will  not  the 
same  rule  hold?  You  naturally  conclude  at  once 
that  it  will ;  but  you  will  have  hard  work  to  con- 
vince your  modern  architects  of  that.  They  will 
put  twenty  men  to  work,  to  carve  twenty  capitals  ; 
and  all  shall  be  the  same.  If  I  could  show  you 
the  architects'  yards  in  England  just  now,  all 
open  at  once,  perhaps  you  might  see  a  thousand 
clever  men,  all  employed  in  carving  the  same 
design.  Of  the  degradation  and  deathfulness  to 
art-intellect  of  the  country  involved  in  such  a 
habit,  I  have  more  or  less  been  led  to  speak  be- 
fore now  ;  but   I   have  not   hitherto  marked  its 
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definite  tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  work, 
as  such.  When  men  are  employed  continually 
in  carving  the  same  ornaments,  they  get  into  a 
monotonous  and  methodical  habit  of  labor  — 
precisely  correspondent  to  that  in  which  they 
would  break  stones,  or  paint  house-walls.  Of 
course,  what  they  do  so  constantly,  they  do  easily  ; 
and  if  you  excite  them  temporarily  by  an  increase 
of  wages,  you  may  get  much  work  done  by  them 
in  a  little  time.  But,  unless  so  stimulated,  men 
condemned  to  a  monotonous  exertion,  work  — 
and  always,  by  the  laws  of  human  nature,  must 
work  —  only  at  a  tranquil  rate,  not  producing  by 
any  means  a  maximum  result  in  a  given  time. 
But  if  you  allow  them  to  vary  their  designs,  and 
thus  interest  their  heads  and  hearts  in  what  they 
are  doing,  you  will  find  them  eager,  first,  to  get 
their  ideas  expressed,  and  then  to  finish  the 
expression  of  them  ;  and  the  moral  energy  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  quickens,  and 
therefore  cheapens,  the  production  in  a  most  im- 
portant degree.  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the  architect 
of  the  new  Museum  at  Oxford,  told  me,  as  I 
passed  through  Oxford  on  my  way  here,  that  he 
found  that,  owing  to  this  cause  alone,  capitals  of 
various  design  could  be  executed  cheaper  than 
capitals  of  similar  design    (the  amount  of  hand 
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labor  in  each  being  the  same)    by  about  30  per 
cent. 

Well,  that  is  the  first  way,  then,  in  which  you 
will  employ  your  intellect  well  ;  and  the  simple 
observance  of  this  plain  rule  of  political  econ- 
omy will  effect  a  noble  revolution  in  your  archi- 
tecture, such  as  you  cannot  at  present  so  much 
as  conceive.  Then  the  second  way  in  which  we 
are  to  guard  against  waste  is  by  setting  our  men 
to  the  easiest,  and  therefore  the  quickest,  work 
which  will  answer  the  purpose.  Marble,  for 
instance,  lasts  quite  as  long  as  granite,  and  is 
much  softer  to  work  ;  therefore,  when  you  get 
hold  of  a  good  sculptor,  give  him  marble  to 
carve  —  not  granite.  That,  you  say,  is  obvious 
enough.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  how  much 
of  your  workmen's  time  you  waste  annually  in 
making  them  cut  glass,  after  it  has  got  hard,  when 
you  ought  to  make  them  mould  it  while  it  is  soft. 
It  is  not  so  obvious  how  much  expense  you  waste 
in  cutting  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  are  the 
hardest  things  you  can  find,  into  shapes  that 
mean  nothing,  when  the  same  men  might  be  cut- 
ting sandstone  and  freestone  into  shapes  that 
meant  something.  It  is  not  so  obvious  how  much 
of  the  artists'  time  in  Italy  you  waste,  by  forcing 
them  to  make  wretched  little    pictures  for    you 
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out  of  crumbs  of  stone  glued  together  at  enor- 
mous cost,  when  the  tenth  of  the  time  would 
make  good  and  noble  pictures  for  you  out  of 
water-color.  I  could  go  on  giving  you  almost 
numberless  instances  of  this  great  commercial 
mistake  ;  but  I  should  only  weary  and  confuse 
you.  I  therefore  commend  also  this  head  of  our 
subject  to  your  own  meditation,  and  proceed  to 
the  last  I  named. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  great  tendency  of  this 
age  is  to  expend  its  genius  in  perishable  art  of 
this  kind,  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  to  burn  its 
thoughts  away  in  bonfires.  There  is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  intellect  and  of  labour  consumed  annually 
in  our  cheap  illustrated  publications  ;  you  triumph 
in  them  ;  and  you  think  it  so  grand  a  thing  to  get 
so  many  woodcuts  for  a  penny.  Why,  woodcuts 
penny  and  all,  are  as  much  lost  to  you  as  if  you 
had  invested  your  money  in  gossamer.  More 
lost,  for  the  gossamer  could  only  tickle  your  face, 
and  glitter  in  your  eyes  :  it  could  not  catch  your 
feet  and  trip  you  up  :  but  the  bad  art  can,  and 
does;  for  you  can't  like  good  woodcuts  as  long 
as  you  look  at  the  bad  ones.  If  we  were  at  this 
moment  to  come  across  a  Titian  woodcut,  or  a 
Durer  woodcut,  we  should  not  like  it — those  of 
us  at  least  who  are  accustomed  to  the  cheap  work 
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of  the  day.  We  don't  like,  and  we  can't  like,  that 
long  ;  but  when  we  are  tired  of  one  bad  cheap 
thing,  we  throw  it  aside  and  buy  another  bad 
cheap  thing  ;  and  so  keep  looking  at  bad  things 
all  our  lives.  Now,  the  very  men  who  do  all  that 
quick  bad  work  for  us  are  capable  of  doing  per- 
fect work.  Only,  perfect  work  can't  be  hurried, 
and  therefore  it  can't  be  cheap  beyond  a  certain 
point.  But  suppose  you  pay  twelve  times  as 
much  as  you  do  now,  and  you  have  one  woodcut 
for  a  shilling  instead  of  twelve  ;  and  the  one 
woodcut  for  a  shilling  is  as  good  as  art  can  be, 
so  that  you  will  never  tire  of  looking  at  it  ;  and 
is  struck  on  good  paper  with  good  ink,  so  that 
you  will  never  wear  it  out  by  handling  it  ;  while 
you  are  sick  of  your  penny-each  cuts  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  have  torn  them  mostly  in  half 
too.  Isn't  your  shilling's  worth  the  best  bargain  ? 
But  I  cannot  pass  without  some  brief  notice 
our  habit  —  continually,  as  it  seems  to  me,  gain- 
ing strength  —  of  putting  a  large  quantity  of 
thought  and  work,  annually,  into  things  which 
are  either  in  their  nature  necessarily  perishable, 
as  dress  ;  or  else  into  compliances  with  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  in  things  not  necessarily  perish- 
able, as  plate.  I  am  afraid  almost  the  first  idea 
of    a   young    rich    couple    setting    up    house    in 
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London,  is,  that  they  must  have  new  plate.  Their 
father's  plate  may  be  very  handsome,  but  the 
fashion  is  changed.  They  will  have  a  new  ser- 
vice from  the  leading  manufacturer,  and  the  old 
plate,  except  a  few  apostle  spoons,  and  a  cup 
which  Charles  the  Second  drank  a  health  in  to 
their  pretty  ancestress,  is  sent  to  be  melted  down, 
and  made  up  with  new  nourishes  and  fresh  lustre. 
Now,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  —  so  long,  ob- 
serve, as  fashion  has  influence  on  the  manufacture 
of  plate  —  so  long  you  cannot  have  a  goldsmith's 
art  in  this  country.  Do  you  suppose  any  work- 
man worthy  the  name  will  put  his  brains  into  a 
cup  or  an  urn,  which  he  knows  is  to  go  to  the 
melting  pot  in  half-a-score  years  ?  He  will  not  ; 
you  don't  ask  or  expect  it  of  him.  You  ask  of 
him  nothing  but  a  little  quick  handicraft  —  a 
clever  twist  of  a  handle  here,  and  a  foot  there,  a 
convolvulus  from  the  newest  school  of  design, 
a  pheasant  from  Landseer's  game  cards  ;  a  couple 
of  sentimental  figures  for  supporters,  in  the  style 
of  the  signs  of  insurance  offices,  then  a  clever 
touch  with  the  burnisher,  andthere's  your  epergne, 
the  admiration  of  all  the  footmen  at  the  wedding 
breakfast,  and  the  torment  of  some  unfortunate 
youth  who  cannot  see  the  pretty  girl  opposite  to 
him,  through  its  tyrannous  branches. 
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But  you  don't  suppose  that  that's  goldsmith's 
work  ?  Goldsmith's  work  is  made  to  last,  and 
made  with  the  men's  whole  heart  and  soul  in  it ; 
true  goldsmith's  work,  when  it  exists,  is  generally 
the  means  of  education  of  the  greatest  painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  day.  Francia  was  a  gold- 
smith ;  Francia  was  not  his  own  name,  but  that 
of  his  master  the  jeweller  ;  and  he  signed  his 
pictures  almost  always,  "Francia.  the  goldsmith," 
for  love  of  his  master  ;  Ghirlandajo  was  a  gold- 
smith, and  was  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
Verrocchio  was  a  goldsmith,  and  was  the  master 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Ghiberti  was  a  goldsmith, 
and  beat  out  the  bronze  gates  which  Michael 
Angelo  said  might  serve  for  gates  of  Paradise. 
But  if  ever  you  want  work  like  theirs  again,  you 
must  keep  it,  though  it  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  become  old-fashioned.  You  must  not 
break  it  up,  nor  melt  it  any  more.  There  is  no 
economy  in  that ;  you  could  not  easily  waste 
intellect  more  grievously.  Nature  may  melt  her 
goldsmith's  work  at  every  sunset  if  she  chooses  ; 
and  beat  it  out  into  chased  bars  again  at  every 
sunrise  ;  but  you  must  not.  The  way  to  have  a 
truly  noble  service  of  plate,  is  to  keep  adding  to 
it,  not  melting  it.  At  every  marriage,  and  at 
every  birth,  get  a  new  piece  of  gold  or  silver  if 
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you  will,  but  with  noble  workmanship  on  it,  done 
for  all  time,  and  put  it  among  your  treasures  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  things  which  gold  was 
made  for,  and  made  incorruptible  for.  When  we 
know  a  little  more  of  political  economy,  we  shall 
find  that  none  but  partially  savage  nations  need, 
imperatively,  gold  for  their  currency  ;  but  gold 
has  been  given  us,  among  other  things,  that  we 
might  put  beautiful  work  into  its  imperishable 
splendor,  and  that  the  artists  who  have  the  most 
wilful  fancies  may  have  a  material  which  will 
drag  out,  and  beat  out,  as  their  dreams  require, 
and  will  hold  itself  together  with  fantastic  ten- 
acity, whatever  rare  and  delicate  service  they  set 
it  upon. 

Granted,  that  whenever  we  spend  money  for 
whatever  purpose,  we  set  people  to  work  ;  and, 
passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the  question  whether 
the  work  we  set  them  to  is  all  equally  healthy 
and  good  for  them,  we  will  assume  that  whenever 
we  spend  a  guinea  we  provide  an  equal  number 
of  people  with  healthy  maintenance  for  a  given 
time.  But,  by  the  way  in  which  we  spend  it,  we 
entirely  direct  the  labor  of  those  people  during 
that  given  time.  We  become  their  masters  or 
mistresses,  and  we  compel  them  to  produce, 
within  a  certain  period,  a  certain  article.     Now, 
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that  article  may  be  a  beautiful  and  lasting  one, 
or  it  may  be  a  useless  and  perishable  one  —  it 
may  be  one  useful  to  the  whole  community,  or 
useful  only  to  ourselves.  And  our  selfishness 
and  folly,  or  our  virtue  and  prudence,  are  shown 
not  by  our  spending  money,  but  by  our  spending 
it  for  the  wrong  or  the  right  thing  ;  and  we  are 
wise  and  kind,  not  in  maintaining  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  for  a  given  period,  but  only  in  re- 
quiring them  to  produce,  during  that  period,  the 
kind  of  things  that  shall  be  useful  to  society, 
instead  of  those  which  are  only  useful  to  our- 
selves. 

Thus,  for  instance  :  if  you  are  a  young  lady, 
and  employ  a  certain  number  of  sempstresses 
for  a  given  time,  in  making  a  given  number  of 
simple  and  serviceable  dresses,  suppose,  seven  ; 
of  which  you  can  wear  one  yourself  for  half  the 
winter,  and  give  six  away  to  poor  girls  who  have 
none,  you  are  spending  your  money  unselfishly. 
But  if  you  employ  the  same  number  of  semp- 
stresses for  the  same  number  of  days,  in  making 
four,  or  five,  or  six  beautiful  flounces  for  your 
own  ball  dress  —  flounces  which  will  clothe  no 
one  but  yourself,  and  which  you  will  yourself 
be  unable  to  wear  at  more  than  one  ball  —  you 
are  employing  your  money  selfishly.     You  have 
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maintained,  indeed,  in  each  case,  the  same  num- 
ber of  people ;  but  in  the  one  case  you  have 
directed  their  labor  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity ;  in  the  other  case  you  have  consumed  it 
wholly  upon  yourself.  I  don't  say  you  are  never 
to  do  so  ;  I  don't  say  you  ought  not  sometimes 
to  think  of  yourselves  only,  and  to  make  your- 
selves as  pretty  as  you  can  ;  only  do  not  confuse 
coquettishness  with  benevolence. 

But  the  point  which  it  is  our  special  business 
to  consider  is,  not  whether  costliness  of  dress  is 
contrary  to  charity  ;  but  whether  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  mere  worldly  wisdom  :  whether,  even 
supposing  we  knew  that  splendor  of  dress  did 
not  cost  suffering  or  hunger,  we  might  not  put 
the  splendor  better  in  other  things  than  dress. 
And,  supposing  our  mode  of  dress  were  really 
graceful  or  beautiful,  this  might  be  a  very  doubt- 
ful question  ;  for  I  believe  true  nobleness  of 
dress  to  be  an  important  means  of  education,  as 
it  certainly  is  a  necessity  to  any  nation  which 
wishes  to  possess  living  art,  concerned  with  por- 
traiture of  human  nature.  No  good  historical 
painting  ever  yet  existed,  or  ever  can  exist,  where 
the  dresses  of  the  people  of  the  time  are  not 
beautiful  :  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lovely  and 
fantastic  dressing  of  the  13th  to  the  16th  centur- 
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ies,  neither  French,  nor  Florentine,  nor  Venetian 
art  could  have  risen  to  anything  like  the  rank  it 
reached.  Still,  even  then,  the  best  dressing  was 
never  the  costliest  ;  and  its  effect  depended  much 
more  on  its  beautiful  and,  in  early  times,  modest 
arrangement,  and  on  the  simple  and  lovely  masses 
of  its  color,  than  on  gorgeousness  of  clasp  or 
embroidery. 

We,  as  we  live  and  work,  are  to  be  always 
thinking  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  ;  that 
what  we  do  may  be  serviceable,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  it  so,  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us.  Then,  when 
we  die,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  come  after  us 
to  accept  this  work  of  ours  with  thanks  and  re- 
membrance, not  thrusting  it  aside  or  tearing  it 
down  the  moment  they  think  they  have  no  use 
for  it.  And  each  generation  will  only  be  happy 
or  powerful  to  the  pitch  that  it  ought  to  be,  in 
fulfilling  these  two  duties  to  the  Past  and  the 
Future.  Its  own  work  will  never  be  rightly  done, 
even  for  itself  —  never  good,  or  noble,  or  pleas- 
urable to  its  own  eyes  —  if  it  does  not  prepare  it 
also  for  the  eyes  of  generations  yet  to  come.  And 
its  own  possessions  will  never  be  enough  for  it, 
and  its  own  wisdom  never  enough  for  it,  unless  it 
avails  itself  gratefully  and  tenderly  of  the  treasures 
and  the  wisdom  bequeathed  to  it  by  its  ancestors. 
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For,  be  assured,  that  all  the  best  things  and 
treasures  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  produced 
by  each  generation  for  itself  ;  but  we  are  all  in- 
tended, not  to  carve  our  work  in  snow  that  will 
melt,  but  each  and  all  of  us  to  be  continually 
rolling  a  great  white  gathering  snowball,  higher 
and  higher  —  larger  and  larger  —  along  the  Alps 
of  human  power.  Thus  the  science  of  nations  is 
to  be  accumulative  from  father  to  son  :  each 
learning  a  little  more  and  a  little  more  ;  each  re- 
ceiving all  that  was  known,  and  adding  its  own 
gain  :  the  history  and  poetry  of  nations  are  to 
be  accumulative  ;  each  generation  treasuring  the 
history  and  the  songs  of  its  ancestors,  adding  its 
own  history  and  its  own  songs  :  and  the  art  of 
nations  is  to  be  accumulative,  just  as  science  and 
history  are  ;  the  work  of  living  men  not  super- 
seding, but  building  itself  upon  the  work  of  the 
past.  Nearly  every  great  and  intellectual  race  of 
the  world  has  produced,  at  every  period  of  its 
career,  an  art  with  some  peculiar  and  precious 
character  about  it,  wholly  unattainable  by  any 
other  race,  and  at  any  other  time  ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence  concerning  that  art,  is  evident- 
ly that  it  should  all  grow  together  into  one  mighty 
temple  ;  the  rough  stones  and  the  smooth  all  find- 
ing their  place,  and  rising,  day  by  day,  in  richer 
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and  higher  pinnacles,  to  heaven.  Now,  just  fancy 
what  a  position  the  world,  considered  as  one 
great  workroom  —  one  great  factory  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  —  would  have  been  in  by  this  time 
if  it  had  in  the  least  understood  this  duty,  or  been 
capable  of  it.  Fancy  what  we  should  have  had 
around  us  now,  if,  instead  of  quarrelling  and 
fighting  over  their  work,  the  nations  had  aided 
each  other  in  their  work,  or  if  even  in  their  con- 
quests, instead  of  effacing  the  memorials  of  those 
they  succeeded  and  subdued,  they  had  guarded 
the  spoils  of  their  victories.  Fancy  what  Europe 
would  be  now,  if  the  delicate  statues  and  temples 
of  the  Greeks, —  if  the  broad  roads  and  massy 
walls  of  the  Romans, —  if  the  noble  and  pathetic 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  had  not  been 
ground  to  dust  by  mere  human  rage.  You  talk 
of  the  scythe  of  Time,  and  the  tooth  of  Time  :  I 
tell  you,  Time  is  scytheless  and  toothless  ;  it  is 
we  who  gnaw  like  the  worm  —  we  who  smite  like 
the  scythe. 

You  will  perhaps  think  all  this  was  somehow 
necessary  for  the  develoyment  of  the  human  race. 
I  cannot  stay  now  to  dispute  that,  though  I  would 
willingly  ;  but  do  you  think  it  is  still  necessary 
for  that  development  ?  Do  you  think  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  it   is   still  necessary  for  the 
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European  nations  to  turn  all  the  places  where 
their  principal  art-treasures  are  into  battle  fields  ? 
For  that  is  what  they  are  doing  even  while  I 
speak  ;  the  great  firm  of  the  world  is  managing 
its  business  at  this  moment,  just  as  it  has  done 
in  past  time.  Imagine  what  would  be  the  thriv- 
ing circumstances  of  a  manufacturer  of  some 
delicate  produce  —  suppose  glass,  or  china  —  in 
whose  workshop  and  exhibition  rooms  all  the 
workmen  and  clerks  began  fighting  at  least  once 
a  day,  first  blowing  off  the  steam,  and  breaking 
all  the  machinery  they  could  reach  ;  and  then 
making  fortresses  of  all  the  cupboards,  and  at- 
tacking and  defending  the  show  tables,  the  vic- 
torious party  finally  throwing  everything  they 
could  get  hold  of  out  of  the  window,  by  way  of 
showing  their  triumph,  and  the  poor  manufac- 
turer picking  up  and  putting  away  at  last  a  cup 
here  and  a  handle  there.  A  fine  prosperous 
business  that  would  be,  would  it  not?  and  yet 
that  is  precisely  the  way  the  great  manufacturing 
firm  of  the  world  carries  on  its  business. 


Ol)is  tale  of  mv  sore-troubled  UfelF  write, 
T5o  tljank  tl)e  <&ob  of  nature,  wl)0  convened 
3ttv  soul  to  me,  and  witl)  sucl)  care  l)atl)  staged 
C3l)at  divers  noble  deeds  TTve  brought  to  Ugl)t. 

'Owas  l)e  subdued  mv  cruel  fortune's  spite: 
TLife  glorv  virtue  measureless  bat!)  made 
Sucl)  grace  worth  beaut?  be  tl)rougl)  me  dis- 
placed 
Obat  few  can  rival,  none  surpass  me  quite, 

Onlv  it  grieves  me  wfyen  IF  understand 

Wl)at  precious  time  in  vanitv  TFve  spent  — 
Z3l)e  wind  it  bearetl)  man's  frail  thoughts  awav. 

Vet,  since  remorse  avatletl)  not,  3'm  content, 
Z&$  erst  IF  came,  Welcome  to  go  one  bay, 
IHere  in  tl)e  Slower  of  tl)is  fair  Ouscan  land. 


Wax  y&obel  for  tyz  "Perseus 

^Florence 
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^envenuto  (Tellini 

|NE  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
many  paradoxes  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  its  treatment  of 
the  professional  idea.  Never  was 
there  a  time  in  which  men  were 
keener  on  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  their  various  guilds  ;  the 
youth  apprenticed  to  any  one  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  art  that  had  then  each 
its  clearly  fixed  status,  was  impelled  by  all  the 
influences  of  the  period  to  make  the  independ- 
ence and  the  importance  of  his  chosen  branch  a 
point  of  honor.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  per- 
sonal pride.  Yet  it  was  a  time,  too,  of  extraor- 
dinary give  and  take  in  the  arts.  The  architect 
and  the  sculptor,  for  example,  met  one  another 
halfway. 
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It  is  significant  that  in  the  very  dawn  of  plastic 
art  in  Italy,  it  is  an  entirely  utilitarian  project 
that  stirs  creative  genius  to  activity.  It  is  as 
an  architect,  no  less  than  as  a  sculptor,  that 
Niccola  Pisano  undertakes  to  construct  the  hex- 
agonal pulpit  for  the  baptistry  of  Pisa,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  architect  leaves 
off  and  the  sculptor  begins,  in  the  transformation 
of  this  tribune,  made  for  a  practical  purpose,  into 
an  essentially  decorative  object.  In  other  words, 
when  the  journeyman  stone-carver  subsides  into 
the  background  and  the  sculptor  —  which  is  to 
say  the  stone  carver  of  individual  genius  — takes 
his  place,  the  change  is  effected  amid  conditions 
which  keep  sculpture  a  craft  as  well  as  an  art ; 
and  this  situation  endures  for  generations,  modi- 
fied in  many  ways  as  different  types  of  personal 
force  arise.  The  man  of  the  Renaissance  knew 
that  art  embraced  not  only  the  greater,  but  the 
lesser,  and  that  it  was  as  much  worth  his  while, 
when  the  chance  offered,  to  do  an  ordinary  bit  of 
craftsmanship  as  to  produce  an  elaborate  piece  of 
workmanship.  Thus  you  see  the  pulpits  of  the 
Pisani,  their  Fonte  Maggiore  at  Perugia,  or  Jacopo 
della  Quercia's  Fonte  Gaia  at  Siena,  succeeded  by 
triumphs  of  pure  craftsmanship  like  the  pulpit  at 
Prato   which  Donatello   and  Michelozzo  did  to- 
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gether,  or  like  any  of  those  countless  sepulchral 
monuments,  of  which  Desiderio's  tomb  for  Car- 
dinal Marsuppini,  in  Santa  Croce,  is  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  type.  Verrocchio,  with  the  power 
in  him  to  do  a  thing  like  the  Colleoni  at  Venice, 
approaches  with  the  same  creative  ardour,  the 
same  impassioned  feeling  for  beauty,  not  only  that 
heroic  equestrian  statue,  but  the  Medici  tomb  in 
the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  a  tomb 
of  wholly  formal  decoration.  The  point  of  view 
is  in  each  case  the  same.  "  Make  the  work  beau- 
tiful ",  he  says,  "  no  matter  what  its  form  may  be  ". 
He  makes  it  so,  and  incidentally  he  helps  to  estab- 
lish a  tradition. 

The  spirit  of  the  man  of  genius  was  shared,  in 
a  measure,  even  by  the  mediocrity,  and  as  you 
look  over  the  whole  mass  of  Renaissance  work 
in  stone,  metal,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  material, 
you  are  struck  by  the  way  in  which  craftsmanship 
is  raised  to  a  higher  power.  A  certain  largeness 
of  feeling  is  in  the  air,  and  a  lantern  wrought  by 
some  Florentine  today  unknown,  a  setting  given 
to  a  jewel  at  a  shop  whose  proprietor,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  never  had  any  fame  whatever,  bears 
the  same  stamp  that  you  find  on  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  era. 
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NE  cannot  put  a  finger  on  some  un- 
mistakable source  of  inspiration  in 
fifteenth  century  Italy  and  say  it  acted 
automatically,  making  masters  out  of 
all  the  artists  coming  within  the  range  of  its 
influence.  But  you  can  discern  at  this  time  an 
element  which  presently  disappears,  a  general 
atmosphere,  dominant  in  Italian  life,  which  for 
the  artist,  serves  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a 
check  upon  his  professional  conscience.  This 
atmosphere  dies  down  as  the  great  body  of  cre- 
ative artists  shrinks  in  size,  and  in  all  things,  in 
politics  and  in  social  life,  as  well  as  in  art,  Italy 
begins  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  of  decadence. 
Traditions  survive,  but  in  a  sadly  debilitated  con- 
dition. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  bravo  were  character- 
istic and  typical  products  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. The  genius  of  the  race  expressed  itself 
at  that  epoch  even  more  saliently  in  the  fine  arts 
than  in  scholarship  or  literature.  At  the  same 
time  the  conditions  of  society  favored  the  growth 
of  lawless  adventurers,  who  made  a  practice  of 
violence  and  lived  by  murder.  Now  these  two 
prominent  types  of  the  nation  and  of  the  period 
were  never  more  singularly  combined  than  in 
Cellini.     He  might  stand  as  a  full  blown  specimen 
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of  either.  Sensitive,  impulsive,  rash  of  speech, 
hasty  in  action,  with  the  artist's  susceptibility  and 
the  bravo's  heat  of  blood,  he  injured  no  one  more 
than  himself  by  his  eccentricities  of  temper.  Over 
and  over  again  did  he  ruin  excellent  prospects 
by  some  piece  of  madcap  folly.  Yet  there  is  no 
trace  in  any  of  his  writings  that  he  ever  laid  his 
misadventures  to  the  proper  cause.  He  consist- 
ently poses  as  an  injured  man,  whom  malevolent 
man  conspired  to  persecute.  Nor  does  he  do 
this  with  bad  faith.  His  belief  in  himself  re- 
mained as  firm  as  adamant,  and  he  candidly  con- 
ceived that  he  was  under  the  special  providence 
of  a  merciful  and  loving  God  who  appreciated 
his  high  and  virtuous  qualities.  Italian  society 
admired  the  bravo  almost  as  much  as  Imperial 
Rome  admired  the  gladiator  ;  it  also  assumed 
that  genius  combined  with  force  of  character  re- 
leased from  the  shackles  of  ordinary  morality. 

Such  being  the  groundwork  of  Cellini's  nature, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  his 
self-conceit  was  prodigious.  Each  circumstance 
of  his  life  appeared  to  him  a  miracle.  Many  of 
the  odd  things  related  by  Cellini  can  be  classified 
as  things  which  really  took  place,  others  may  be 
referred  to  common  superstition.  He  tells  us 
how  he  went,  upon  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  to  the 
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ramparts  of  Rome  at  the  moment  when  the 
assault  of  the  Imperial  troops  was  being  hotly 
pressed,  and  how  he  slew  a  captain  with  a  well- 
directed  musket  shot.  This  captain,  as  he  after- 
wards learned,  was  the  Constable  of  Bourbon. 
Now  Bourbon  had  been  shot  dead  in  the  assault 
of  Rome,  and  Cellini  had  certainly  discharged  his 
arquebuse  from  the  ramparts,  and  Cellini  con- 
cludes that  one  of  his  unerring  balls  had  done 
the  deed. 

It  is  as  though  fate  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  to  place  models  of  what  sculpture  should 
be  before  Cellini,  but  had  grudged  him  the  voice- 
less whisper,  the  invisible  spark,  the  impalpable 
something  in  the  air,  which  had  thrilled  the  gen- 
erations just  preceding  his  own,  and  had  caused 
masterpieces  to  appear  before  men  as  nature 
causes  fruits  and  flowers  to  issue  forth  from  the 
sun-warmed  earth.  He  knew  the  right  thing 
when  it  was  put  before  him,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  commendable  about  him  than  the 
gusto  with  which  he  lauds  a  great  artist.  He 
alludes  to  Leonardo  as  "  a  veritable  angel  incar- 
nate ;  "  and  of  "  that  divinest  painter,"  Michael 
Angelo,  he  speaks  with  positively  passionate 
warmth.  The  treatment  of  the  moving  soldiers 
in  the  famous  cartoon  of  "The  Bathers"  moves 
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him  to  this  outburst :  "  He  drew  them  at  the  very 
moment  the  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  men  all 
naked  run  to  arms  ;  so  splendid  is  their  action 
that  nothing  survives  of  ancient  or  of  modern  art 
which  touches  the  same  lofty  point  of  excellence." 

When  Cosimo  de  Medici  asked  him  to  model  a 
Perseus  for  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  which  was 
already  adorned  by  Donatello's  "  Judith "  and 
Michael  Angelo's  "David,"  he  replied  after  this 
fashion  :  "  Most  excellent,  my  lord,  upon  the 
piazza  are  now  standing  works  by  the  great 
Donatello  and  the  incomparable  Michael  Angelo, 
the  two  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived  since 
the  days  of  the  ancients.  But  since  your  Excel- 
lence encourages  my  model  with  such  praise,  I 
feel  the  heart  to  execute  it  at  least  thrice  as  well 
in  bronze." 

The  wax  model,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Florence,  shows  that  Cellini  started  with  a  capi- 
tal idea,  producing  a  lithe,  slender  figure  of  good 
proportions,  and  arranging  it,  with  the  headless 
body  trampled  under  foot,  in  a  composition  both 
picturesque  and  graceful.  Cellini  was  in  his 
prime  when  he  put  forth  this  dearest  work  of  his 
ambition,  and  by  it  his  rank  as  an  artist  may  fairly 
be  fixed.  He  himself,  in  his  account  of  his  life, 
suggests   that    he    was   not   steadfast    enough  to 
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reach  perfection  in  any  form  of  art,  that  he  re- 
lied too  much  on  the  sudden  jet  of  emotion,  on 
the  excitement  which  goes  with  the  tour  de  force. 
One  suspects  that  he  would  sometimes  take  up  a 
task  in  a  fury  of  interest  and  then  execute  it  with 
doubtful  success,  largely  for  the  reason  that  it 
had  ceased  to  appeal  to  him,  only  a  sort  of  burn- 
ing pride  keeping  him  at  it.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  penetrate  gravely,  tenderly,  into  the  heart  of 
things,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature  in  a  pas- 
sion of  awed  delight,  and  then  to  realize  some 
splendid  conception  with  the  noble  authority  of 
a  Donatello,  a  Verrocchio  or  a  Michael  Angelo. 
But  he  was  to  win  his  reward  when,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,  he  crowned  his  lifelong  indulgence 
in  what  he  himself  called  "  natural  bragging  "  with 
the  writing  of  his  Autobiography. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  different  points  of  view 
from  which  this  famous  book  appears  in  a  good 
light.  To  begin  with,  in  interesting  the  world  in 
Cellini,  it  has  interested  the  world  in  his  works, 
and  has  thus  fostered  the  fame  of  the  latter. 
Secondly,  these  pages  are  invaluable  for  the  pic- 
tures they  contain  of  Italian  society  in  the 
author's  day.  He  touched  life  at  many  points, 
mingling  not  only  with  artists  but  with  princes 
and  prelates.     He  had  a  "  devouring  "  eye  and  a 
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good  memory,  A  thing  once  seen  stayed  in  his 
mind  ;  a  thing  once  heard  by  him  was  well  re- 
membered, and  when  he  dictated  his  memoirs 
he  gave  them  the  vitality  of  a  daily  journal. 
Moreover,  he  was  of  the  race  of  Boccaccio,  which 
is  to  say  that  he  was  a  born  story-teller,  a  man 
who  naturally  dramatized  his  experiences  as  he 
came  to  relate  them,  making  the  most  of  a  per- 
sonality or  a  situation,  and,  above  all,  flinging 
over  everything  an  air  of  reality,  of  movement. 
What  attracted  the  encyclopaedic  minds  of  men 
so  different  as  Comte  and  Goethe  to  its  pages 
still  remains  there.  This  attractive  or  compul- 
sive quality,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  reality  of  Cellini's  self-delineation.  A 
man  stands  before  us  in  his  Memoirs  unsophisti- 
cated, unembellished,  with  all  his  native  faults 
upon  him,  and  with  all  his  potent  energies  por- 
trayed in  the  veracious  manner  of  Velasquez, 
with  bold  strokes  and  animated  play  of  light  and 
color.  His  autobiography  is  the  record  of  action 
and  passion.  Suffering,  enjoying,  enduring,  work- 
ing with  restless  activity  ;  hating,  loving,  hovering 
from  place  to  place  as  impulse  moves  him  ;  the 
man  presents  himself  dramatically  by  his  deeds 
and  spoken  words,  never  by  his  ponderings  or 
meditative  broodings.    It  is  this  healthy  objective- 
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ness  which  gives  its  great  charm  to  Cellini's  self- 
portrayal  and  renders  it  an  imperishable  docu- 
ment for  the  study  of  human  nature. 

"  He  has  painted  himself  as  brave  as  a  French 
grenadier,  as  vindictive  as  a  viper,  superstitious 
to  the  last  degree,  full  of  eccentricity  and  caprice  ; 
a  pleasant  companion  among  friends,  but  not  sus- 
ceptible of  affectionate  attachments  ;  rather  loose 
in  sexual  relations,  a  bit  of  a  traitor  without  being 
aware  of  it  ;  slightly  tainted  with  spite  and  envy, 
a  braggart  and  vain  without  suspecting  himself 
to  be  such  ;  a  madcap  who  firmly  believed  he 
was  wise,  circumspect  and  prudent.  Fully  per- 
suaded that  he  was  a  hero,  he  dashed  this  picture 
of  himself  upon  the  canvas  without  a  thought  of 
composition  or  reflection,  just  as  his  fiery  and 
rapid  fancy  prompted.  We  derive  from  it  some- 
thing of  the  same  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  con- 
templating a  terrible  wild  beast  who  cannot  get 
near  enough  to  hurt  us." 

Only  one  who  has  made  himself  for  long  years 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Cellini's  period  can 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  vividness  and  truth 
of  Cellini's  delineation.  Without  attempting  to 
do  more  than  record  his  recollection  of  what 
happened  to  himself  in  commerce  with  men  of 
all    sorts,    he   has   dramatised  the  great   folk  of 
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histories,  chronicles,  and  diplomatic  dispatches 
exactly  as  our  best  authorities  in  their  more  col- 
orless and  cautious  style  present  them  to  our 
fancy.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  alcove 
and  the  ante-chamber  ;  and  without  abusing  these 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  valet,  he  has  greatly 
added  to  our  conception  of  Clement  VIL,  Paul  III., 
Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  de  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany. 
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ELLINI  has,  finally,  to  be  estimated  as 
an  artist  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
that  word.  While  approaching  this 
part  of  our  subject,  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  he  showed  in  boyhood  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  arts  of  design.  His  father 
longed  to  make  him  a  musician  ;  but  though  the 
lad  became  a  skilful  flute  player,  he  displayed  the 
strongest  aversion  to  this  exercise  of  his  talents. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  love  for  drawing  and  his 
inborn  mastery  over  technical  processes  of  all 
kinds  made  themselves  so  manifest,  that  no  doubt 
remained  about  his  real  vocation.  Like  nearly 
all  the  greatest  Florentine  artists  before  him, 
sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  engravers,  he 
was  put  at  an  early  age  to  the  goldsmith's  trade. 
It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  he  was  natur- 
ally formed  to  be  a  goldsmith,  but  that  ambition 
led  him  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  to  rival 
men  who  had  already  made  their  mark  in  sculp- 
ture. At  any  rate,  he  exercised  his  eminent  artis- 
tic faculties  through  more  than  half  his  lifetime 
in  the  humbler  trade,  earning  much  money  by 
his  undisputed  excellence,  spending  it  freely,  and 
forming  no  plans  for  the  future. 

Few  of   Cellini's  masterpieces  in  jewelry  and 
goldsmith's  work  survive.     His  skill  in  handling 
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the  precious  metals  and  in  setting  and  mounting 
precious  stones  and  in  enamelling,  defy  compe- 
tition. And  it  is  here  he  excels,  more  than  in 
the  casting  of  large  bronze  works,  which  he 
undertook  during  his  second  visit  to  Paris. 
Cellini's  golden  salt  cellar,  now  at  Vienna,  was 
made  for  King  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  France,  while 
under  his  patronage  in  Paris.  The  incident  is 
described  in  the  autobiography. 

Having  now  so  fine  a  jug  and  basin  of  my 
workmanship,  he  wanted  an  equally  handsome 
salt-cellar  to  match  them ;  and  begged  me  to 
make  a  design,  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it,  I 
replied  :  "Your  Majesty  shall  see  a  model  of  the 
sort  even  sooner  than  you  have  commanded  ;  for 
while  I  was  making  the  basin,  I  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  salt-cellar  to  match  it  ;  therefore  I 
have  already  designed  one,  and  if  it  is  your  pleas- 
ure, I  will  at  once  exhibit  my  conception."  The 
King  turned  with  a  lively  movement  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  to  the  lords  in  his  company  —  they 
were  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  —  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so  :  "  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  man  to 
be  loved  and  cherished  by  every  one  who  knows 
him."  Then  he  told  me  that  he  would  very  gladly 
see  my  model. 
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I  set  off,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  ;  for  I 
had  only  to  cross  the  river,  that  is,  the  Seine.  I 
carried  with  me  the  wax  model  which  I  had  made 
in  Rome  at  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  request. 
When  I  appeared  again  before  the  King  and  un- 
covered my  piece,  he  cried  out  in  astonishment : 
"This  is  a  hundred  times  more  divine  a  thing 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of.  What  a  miracle  of 
a  man !  He  ought  never  to  stop  working."  Then 
he  turned  to  me  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
and  told  me  that  he  greatly  liked  the  piece,  and 
wished  me  to  execute  it  in  gold.  The  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  let  me  un- 
derstand that  he  recognised  the  model  as  the 
same  which  I  had  made  for  him  in  Rome.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  already  told  him  I  should  carry 
it  out  for  one  who  was  worthy  of  it.  The  Car- 
dinal, remembering  my  words,  and  nettled  by  the 
revenge  he  thought  I  was  taking  on  him,  remarked 
to  the  King:  "Sire,  this  is  an  enormous  under- 
taking :  I  am  only  afraid  that  we  shall  never  see 
it  finished.  These  able  artists  who  have  great 
conceptions  in  their  brain  are  ready  enough  to 
put  the  same  in  execution  without  duly  consider- 
ing when  they  are  to  be  accomplished.  I  there- 
fore, if  I  gave  commission  for  things  of  such 
magnitude,  should  like  to  know  when  I  was  likely 
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to  get  them."  The  King  replied  that  if  a  man 
was  so  scrupulous  about  the  termination  of  a 
work,  he  would  never  begin  anything  at  all ;  these 
words  he  uttered  with  a  certain  look,  which  im- 
plied that  such  enterprises  were  not  for  folk  of 
little  spirit.  I  then  began  to  say  my  say  :  "  Princes 
who  put  heart  and  courage  in  their  servants,  as 
your  Majesty  does  by  deed  and  word,  render 
undertakings  of  the  greatest  magnitude  quite  easy. 
Now  that  God  has  sent  me  so  magnificent  a  patron, 
I  hope  to  perform  for  him  a  multitude  of  great 
and  splendid  masterpieces."  "I  believe  it,"  said 
the  King,  and  rose  from  table.  Then  he  called 
me  into  his  chamber,  and  asked  how  much  gold 
was  wanted  for  the  salt-cellar.  "A  thousand 
crowns,"  I  answered.  He  called  his  treasurer  at 
once,  who  was  the  Viscount  of  Orbec,  and  ordered 
him  that  very  day  to  disburse  to  me  a  thousand 
crowns  of  good  weight  and  old  gold. 

It  was  oval  in  form,  standing  about  two-thirds 
of  a  cubit,  wrought  of  solid  gold,  and  worked 
entirely  with  the  chisel.  While  speaking  of  the 
model,  I  said  before  how  I  had  represented  Sea 
and  Earth,  seated,  with  their  legs  interlaced,  as 
we  observe  in  the  case  of  firths  and  promontories  ; 
this  attitude  was  therefore  metaphorically  appro- 
priate.    The    Sea   carried  a   trident  in  his  right 
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hand,  and  in  his  left  I  put  a  ship  of  delicate  work- 
manship to  hold  the  salt.  Below  him  were  his 
four  sea-horses,  fashioned  like  our  horses  from 
the  head  to  the  front  hoofs  ;  all  the  rest  of  their 
body,  from  the  middle  backwards,  resembled  a 
fish,  and  the  tails  of  these  creatures  were  agree- 
ably interwoven.  Above  this  group  the  Sea  sat 
throned  in  an  attitude  of  pride  and  dignity  ; 
around  him  were  many  kinds  of  fishes  and  other 
creatures  of  the  ocean.  The  water  was  repre- 
sented with  its  waves,  and  enamelled  in  the  ap- 
propriate color.  I  had  portrayed  Earth  under 
the  form  of  a  very  handsome  woman,  holding 
her  horn  of  plenty,  entirely  nude  like  the  male 
figure  ;  in  her  left  hand  I  placed  a  little  temple 
of  Ionic  architecture,  most  delicately  wrought, 
which  was  meant  to  contain  the  pepper.  Beneath 
her  were  the  handsomest  living  creatures  which 
the  earth  produces  ;  and  the  rocks  were  partly 
enamelled,  partly  left  in  gold.  The  whole  piece 
reposed  upon  a  base  of  ebony,  properly  propor- 
tioned, but  with  a  projecting  cornice,  upon  which 
I  introduced  four  golden  figures  in  rather  more 
than  half-relief.  They  represented  Night,  Day, 
Twilight  and  Dawn.  I  put,  moreover,  into  the 
same  frieze  four  other  figures,  similar  in  size,  and 
intended  for  the  four  chief  winds  ;  these  were 
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executed,  and  in  part  enamelled,  with  the  most 
exquisite  refinement, 

When  I  exhibited  this  piece  to  his  Majesty,  he 
uttered  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment,  and  could  not 
satiate  his  eyes  with  gazing  at  it.  Then  he  bade 
me  take  it  back  to  my  house,  saying  he  would  tell 
me  at  the  proper  time  what  I  should  have  to  do 
with  it.  So  I  carried  it  home,  and  sent  at  once 
to  invite  several  of  my  best  friends  ;  we  dined 
gaily  together,  placing  the  salt-cellar  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  thus  we  were  the  first  to  use  it. 

Cellini's  most  substantial  title  to  fame  rests, 
and  must  always  rest,  upon  his  Perseus,  that 
dramatic  bronze  so  superbly  placed  upon  its 
pedestal  in  the  Loggia  de  Lanzi,  fronting  the 
great  piazza  of  Florence.  Until  quite  recently 
this  statue  stood  in  close  proximity  to  Michael 
Angelo's  David.  It  still  challenges  comparison 
with  Donatello's  Judith,  the  Hercules  and  Cacus 
of  Bandinelli,  Ammanati's  Neptune,  and  Gian 
Bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Surrounded  by 
these  earlier  and  contemporary  performances  of 
the  Florentine  school,  the  Perseus  holds  its  own 
with  honor.  It  lacks,  indeed,  the  severe  preg- 
nancy and  sombre  reserve  of  Donatello's  style. 
It  misses  the  athletic  simplicity  and  massive 
strength  of   Michael  Angelo's    hero.     But  it  has 
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something  of  fascination,  a  bravura  brilliancy,  a 
sharpness  of  technical  precision,  a  singular  and 
striking  picturesqueness,  which  the  works  of 
those  elder  masters  want.  Far  above  Gian  Bo- 
logna's academical  group  of  two  naked  men  and 
a  naked  woman,  above  the  blatant  incapacity  of 
Bandinelli  and  the  dull  pomposity  of  Ammanati, 
the  Perseus  soars  into  a  region  of  authentic,  if 
not  pure  and  sublime,  inspiration.  No  one  who 
has  seen  it  once  will  forget  that  ornate  figure  of 
the  demigod,  triumphant  in  his  stately  pose 
above  the  twisted  corpse  of  the  decapitated 
Gorgon. 

Cellini  cherishes  the  highest  ideals  of  gold- 
smithing,  and  it  is  plain  from  the  opening  pages 
of  his  treatise  on  that  subject  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  one  of  the  line  of  Ghiberti, 
Pollaiuolo,  Donatello  and  Verrocchio.  But  the 
gods  had  begun  to  withdraw  their  gifts  from  Italy 
when  Cellini  saw  the  light  in  1500.  The  country 
everywhere  had  more  or  less  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  its  sculptors.  Then  the  effort  seems 
to  be  too  much  of  a  strain  ;  a  kind  of  blight  falls 
upon  plastic  art,  and  only  one  figure,  that  of 
Michael  Angelo,  continues  to  illustrate  the  grand 
style  down  into  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Sculptor  Photographed  by  Francis  Bruguieke. 
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O  MANY  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  later  years  the  death 
of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  will 
have  brought  a  sense  of  personal 
loss.  He  had  a  genius  for  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  course  of  his  bril- 
liant career  had  established  intimate  relations 
with  men  in  many  walks  of  life  ;  and  no  one 
who  had  ever  known  him  well,  however  separ- 
ated from  him  by  these  last  years  of  illness  and 
comparative  retirement,  can  have  felt  anything 
other  than  a  deep  and  continuing  affection  for 
him.  To  his  friends  the  man  himself  seemed 
greater  and  finer,  even,  than  his  work,  and  the 
gap  he  has  left  in  their  lives  will  be  harder  to  fill 
than  his  vacant  place  in  American  art. 
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No  one  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him,  no 
one  who  ever  saw  his  portrait,  can  have  missed 
one  of  his  dominating  characteristics,  a  fiery  and 
compelling  energy.  That  extraordinary  head, 
with  its  heavy  brow  beetling  above  the  small  but 
piercing  eyes,  its  crisp  and  wiry  hair,  its  project- 
ing jaw  and  great,  strongly  modelled  nose,  was 
alive  with  power.  Not  so  readily  discernible  at 
a  glance  were  the  gentleness,  the  patience,  the 
sweetness,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  and  abound- 
ing sympathy,  that  were  equally  a  part  of  his 
nature.  He  could  be  almost  ruthless  in  the  asser- 
tion of  his  will  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
so,  yet  there  was  a  tender-heartedness  in  him 
which  made  it  distressing  to  him  to  inflict  pain 
on  anyone,  and  which  made  him  strike  the  harder, 
when  he  did  strike,  to  have  it  over  with.  He  was 
entirely  and  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  his  art 
and,  until  his  later  years,  had  few  other  interests, 
one  of  the  greatest  alleviations  of  this  time  of 
suffering  being  his  broadening  and  deepening 
love  for  nature  and  for  literature.  Music  he  had 
always  loved.  It  was  his  devotion  to  his  art 
which  caused  his  rare  acts  of  self-assertion,  and 
it  was  this  same  devotion,  no  less  than  his  natural 
kindliness,  that  made  him  ever  helpful  to  younger 
artists  who  showed  any  promise  of  achievement. 
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Even  in  his  last  months  of  pain  he  would  sum- 
mon what  was  left  of  his  old  strength  to  give  a 
word  of  criticism  and  advice,  above  all  a  word 
of  commendation,  to  anyone  who  needed  the  one 
or  had  earned  the  other.  The  essential  goodness 
of  the  man  was  most  felt  by  those  who  were 
closest  to  him,  and  he  could  command,  as  few 
have  been  able  to  do,  the  loyalty  and  love  of  the 
assistants  upon  whose  aid  he  was  more  and  more 
forced  to  rely.  The  faculty  of  communicating 
to  them  his  ideas  and  desires,  and  of  producing, 
through  the  hands  of  others,  work  essentially 
his  own,  became  extraordinarily  developed  in 
him  ;  at  cost  of  what  heroic  effort  and  of  what 
strain  upon  brain  and  nerve  no  one  can  ever 
know. 

But  however  much  his  vivid  and  lovable  per- 
sonality may  have  meant  to  his  friends,  for  the 
world  at  large  it  is  his  work  that  counts  and  will 
endure.  He  has  earned  for  himself  the  recog- 
nized position,  not  so  much  of  our  foremost 
sculptor,  as  of  our  greatest  artist,  and  indeed  he 
was  one  of  the  first  artists  of  his  day  in  any 
country.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
feeling,  though  one  may  not  entirely  sympathize 
with  it,  that  his  art  was  scarcely  sculpturesque 
in    its    essential    quality.     The  modelling  of  the 
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morceau  was  not  especially  his  affair,  and  prob- 
lems of  mass  and  weight  and  structure,  of  stress 
and  pressure  and  movement,  were  not  those 
which  most  interested  him.  He  did  not,  appar- 
ently, care  greatly  for  the  human  figure  as  a 
figure  —  an  affair  of  bones  and  muscles  and  in- 
tegument —  and,  after  his  student  days,  produced 
no  nude  except  the  purely  decorative  Diana  of 
the  Madison  Square  Tower.  But  in  the  presence 
of  such  work  as  his,  what,  after  all,  does  it  matter 
whether  or  not  we  think  it  sculpturesque,  or 
whether  we  call  it  sculpture  at  all,  or  invent  some 
new  name  for  it  ?  It  is  art,  and  art  of  the  finest 
and  most  profound.  So  Ghiberti  may  be  said  to 
have  produced  pictures  in  bronze  rather  than 
true  reliefs,  but  Michelangelo,  a  sculptor  if  ever 
there  was  one,  thought  the  gates  of  San  Giovanni 
worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  the  world 
would  almost  as  lief  be  without  the  reliefs  of  the 
Parthenon  as  without  Ghiberti's  pictures. 

In  an  age  too  much  given  to  naturalism,  to  the 
scientific  temper,  and  to  the  display  of  technical 
ability,  Saint-Gaudens  was  always  and  essentially 
the  artist,  the  artificer  of  beauty,  the  searcher  for 
perfection.  First  of  all,  and  by  nature  he  was  a 
designer,  and  exquisiteness  of  design  was  the 
quality   he    most    consciously    strove    for  —  the 
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quality  on  which  he  expended  his  unresting,  un- 
ending, persevering  toil.  Never  was  artistic  con- 
science more  exacting,  choice  more  fastidious, 
industry  more  unwearied,  and  the  result  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  effort.  There  is  nothing  more 
lovely,  more  delicate  in  line,  more  ethereal  in 
illusiveness  of  surface  than  his  many  small  reliefs, 
portraits  of  women  and  children  ;  nothing  more 
purely  and  nobly  beautiful  than  his  caryatids  or 
angelic  figures  ;  and  his  power  of  design  rose  with 
the  dignity  of  his  subject  until  it  reached  such 
unsurpassable  expressiveness  of  composition  as 
is  shown  in  the  Shaw  Memorial  or  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Sherman. 

But  that  which  makes  the  art  of  Saint-Gaudens 
so  significant  for  us  is  a  greater  power  than  this 
conscious  one  of  design  ;  it  is  what  must  always  be 
a  more  or  less  unconscious  power — that  of  a 
penetrating  and  creative  imagination.  Without 
his  strength  of  imagination  he  would  have  been  a 
delightful  decorative  artist,  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  most  charming  of  the  Florentines  ;  with 
it  he  became  something  much  more  than  this — 
he  became  a  great  original  force. 

In  its  less  uncommon  form  Saint-Gaudens's 
imaginative  power  shows  itself  in  his  grasp  of 
character — in   that  sympathetic    perception   and 
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unerring  presentation  of  individuality  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  greatest  modern  masters 
of  the  portrait  statue.  His  earliest  important 
work,  the  Farragut,  showed  this  command  of 
characterization  in  only  a  slightly  less  degree  than 
his  more  mature  productions,  and  it  reached  its 
culmination  in  such  masterly  presentations  of 
personality  as  the  Lincoln  and  the  Sherman. 
The  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  significant  ele- 
ments of  character,  the  elimination  of  the  merely 
accidental,  the  nobility  of  feeling  and  the  breadth 
of  treatment  evinced  in  them,  place  such  figures 
as  these  among  the  world's  few  worthy  monu- 
ments to  its  great  men.  Half  French,  half  Irish, 
as  he  was  by  blood,  Saint-Gaudens  was  wholly 
American  in  feeling.  He  had  lived  through  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  had  felt  the  stir  of  it  in 
his  veins,  and  these  representations  of  the  heroes 
of  that  conflict  are  among  the  most  national  as 
they  are  among  the  most  vital  things  that  America 
has  produced  in  art. 

More  evidently,  though  not  more  really,  imag- 
inative is  the  invention  of  such  an  ideal  portrait 
as  the  Deacon  Chaplin  —  a  portrait  of  such  con- 
vincing verisimilitude  that  one  has  difficulty  in 
believing  that  it  is  invented  and  that  no  such 
embodiment    of    New    England  puritanism  ever 
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existed  in  the  flesh.  But  the  highest  flights  of 
Saint-Gaudens's  imagination  were  in  the  invention 
of  such  ideal  or  symbolical  figures  as  the  Angel  of 
Death  in  the  Shaw  Memorial  or  the  striding  Vic- 
tory of  the  Sherman  group.  It  was  a  bold  enter- 
prise to  place  them  where  they  are,  mingling  thus, 
in  the  same  work,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the 
actual  and  the  allegorical,  but  the  boldness  is 
justified  by  success.  In  either  case  the  entire 
work  is  keyed  to  the  pitch  of  these  figures,  and 
the  figures  themselves  are  no  mere  conventional 
allegories,  no  purely  decorative  accessories,  but 
true  creations.  To  their  creator  the  unseen  was 
as  real  as  the  seen  —  nay,  it  was  more  so.  That 
Shaw  was  riding  to  his  death  at  the  command  of 
duty  was  the  only  thing  that  made  Shaw  memor- 
able —  that  Sherman  was  marching  to  a  victory, 
the  fruits  of  which  should  be  peace  was  the 
essential  thing  about  Sherman.  Death  and  Duty 
—  Victory  and  Peace  —  in  each  case  the  compound 
ideal  found  its  expression  in  a  figure  entirely 
original  and  astonishingly  living,  a  person  as 
truly  as  Shaw  or  Sherman  themselves.  He  could 
not  have  left  them  out.  It  were  better  to  give 
up  the  work  entirely  than  to  do  it  otherwise  than 
as  he  saw  it. 

But  the  most  profoundly  original  and  imagin- 
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ative  of  Saint-Gauden's  creations  is  that  wonder- 
ful, enigmatic,  brooding  figure  in  the  cemetery  at 
Washington  —  a  figure  that  has  been  called  by 
many  names  and  whose  meaning  is  Mystery  —  a 
figure  one  would  wish,  were  it  possible,  to  place 
above  his  own  tomb  as  the  fitting  memorial  of 
his  genius.  Her  enigma  remains  unsolved  ;  but 
such  an  artist  as  he  who  made  her  is  surely  im- 
mortal in  the  only  sense  in  which  humanity  can 
be  sure  of  immortality.  His  mind,  his  spirit,  his 
character,  have  taken  on  enduring  forms,  and  are 
become  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  mankind. 
And  even  if,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  his  name  should 
be  forgotten  —  as  are  the  names  of  many  great 
artists  who  have  gone  before  him  —  yet  his  works 
will  remain  ;  and  while  any  fragment  of  them  is 
decipherable  the  world  will  be  the  richer  in  that 
he  lived. 


3tto6erti  (Titles 

I  HE  now  forgotten  centenary  of  the 
date  — April  3,  1807— of  the  for- 
mation of  the  commission  to  lay 
out  Manhattan  Island  in  streets, 
and  the  recent,  final  report  of  the 
City  Improvement  Commission  have 
drawn  the  public  attention  momentarily  to  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  modern  municipal  reforms — 
the  Baron  Haussmannizing  of  capitals.  The  at- 
tendant evils  of  this  system,  though  generally 
ignored  in  public  discussions,  are  most  genuine. 
Not  infrequently  we  are  called  upon  to  regret 
that  this  is  so  utilitarian  an  age.  The  benefits 
obtained  by  the  transformation  of  a  mediaeval, 
or  even  of  an  eighteenth-century  city  into  a 
twentieth-century  one  are  obtained  only  at  heavy 
cost.  The  burden  of  the  taxpayers,  the  very 
great  inconvenience  and  distress  to  the  poorer 
population  thus  dispossessed  of  their  homes 
without  being  able  to  find  new  ones  equally  con- 
venient and  moderate  in  rental,  the  destruction 
of  old  monuments  and  historic  associations  are 
items  that  should  be  considered.  The  beautifying, 
or  the  modernizing,  of  Paris  by  Louis  Napoleon's 
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Prefect  of  the  Seine  forced  so  many  families  of 
workmen  to  seek  dwellings  in  the  suburbs — in 
that  city  of  most  imperfect  means  of  public 
transit — that  it  was  seriously  debated  at  the  time 
whether  the  result  would  not  prove  to  be  a  dimin- 
ishing of  the  marriages  and  thus  an  increase  in 
the  double  evils  of  immorality  and  of  insufficient 
birth-rate  under  which  the  nation  was  already 
suffering.  On  our  own  Manhattan  Island,  the 
confiscation  of  entire  city  blocks  for  new  ter- 
minals by  the  great  railroads  has  driven  thou- 
sands of  families  into  tenement  house  districts 
already  congested  or  to  distant  suburbs  at  the 
mercy  of  transit  companies,  "rapid"  and  otherwise. 
The  dwellers  in  these  districts,  in  their  pardonable 
ignorance  of  that  which  constitutes  their  true 
welfare,  are  far  from  receiving  with  gratitude  the 
proposals  of  the  philanthropists  to  establish  new 
small  parks,  "breathing  places  for  the  poor," 
among  them,  as  spelling  for  them  only  higher 
and  narrower  quarters. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  pictur- 
esque, the  historic,  the  unexpectedly  artistic,  there 
have  been  abundant  protestations.  As  far  back 
as  in  1866,  Charles  Yriarte  wrote,  apropos  of  the 
opening  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli :  "  The  straight  line 
has  killed  the  artistic  and  the  unforeseen."  Eleven 
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years  later,  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  the  tower 
and  the  fountain  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Martin- 
des-Champs  in  order  to  construct  some  new 
buildings  on  the  Rue  Saint-Martin.  There  was 
an  outburst  of  protest :  "  Demolish  the  tower  ?  " 
screamed  Victor  Hugo,  "  no  !  demolish  the  archi- 
tect ?  yes  !  "  The  latter  proved  to  be  a  nephew 
of  the  poet  himself,  so  he  was  spared,  and  so 
was  the  tower  —  but  he  took  his  revenge  in  re- 
storing it  from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  probably 
not  one  of  these  historic  monuments,  in  modern 
cities,  from  the  most  valuable  to  the  least,  that 
has  not  at  one  time  been  threatened  with  removal 
in  the  cause  of  reform.  On  some  occasions,  it 
must  be  confessed,  reasonable  grounds  existed 
for  these  changes  —  as  when  Richelieu  widened 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie  in  the  narrowness  of 
which  Henry  IV.  had  just  been  assassinated.  The 
beautiful  tower  of  Saint-Jacques  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  of  which  the  church  had  been  demolished 
soon  after  1797,  was  saved  by  the  municipal 
administration  in  1836,  at  the  reasonable  price 
of  250,000  francs.  We,  unfortunately,  have  no 
chefs  d'oeuvre  of  Gothic  art,  in  its  latest  and 
most  delicate  period,  to  preserve  —  but  we  have 
saved  the  tomb  of  "  an  amiable  child "  when 
Riverside  Drive  was  extended.    These  things  are 
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not  exclusively  matters  of  financial  consider- 
ation ;  there  are  hundreds  of  pedestrians  who 
have  found  this  pathetic  little  headstone  the  most 
human,  the  most  touching,  the  least  forgettable 
of  all  the  monuments  on  that  splendid  river 
highway. 

Yriarte's  "  unforeseen  "  of  the  "  artistic  "  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  triumph  of 
wide  avenues,  opening  of  vistas  and  axial  lines. 
And  the  charm  of  the  unexpected  in  the  smaller 
monuments,  fountains,  carved  facades,  which  the 
traveller  finds  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  narrower 
streets,  at  the  sudden  angles  —  the  "color,"  the 
atmosphere,  the  quaintness,  the  sudden  respite 
from  the  wearying  "strenuous  life" — how  can 
we  hope  for  these  things  in  the  "improved"  city 
of  the  future  ?  It  may  be  said  that  we  remember 
more  willingly,  more  intimately,  the  charming 
little  facade  of  the  Casino  in  the  Vineyard  of 
Papa  Giulio  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  outside  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  or  Moliere's  fountain  in  the 
narrow  Rue  de  Richelieu,  or  the  angle  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Grosse-Horloge  in  Rouen,  than 
the  column  of  July,  or  the  Columbus  Monument 
in  the  "  Circle."  They  are  not  of  the  highest  art ; 
they  do  not  solve  any  of  the  great  civic  problems 
—  excepting    that    of    artistic  endowment;    it   is 
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perhaps  useless  to  sigh  for  their  preservation  ; 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  consider,  once  in  a  while, 
that  there  are  other  things.  If  the  engineers  of 
our  day  are  not  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the 
architect  Dufourny,  of  1793,  that  the  monuments 
should  be  "  simples  comme  la  virtu,"  they  at  least 
believe  with  him  that  architecture  "doit  se 
regenerer  par  la  geometric"  Sooner  than  be  re- 
duced to  this  starved  regimen  of  lines  and  angles, 
let  us  hearken  rather  to  such  things  as  the  story 
of  the  demons  who,  in  the  shape  of  innumerable 
crowns,  haunted  the  great  walnut  tree  which 
grew  out  of  the  tomb  of  Nero,  until  Pope  Paschal 
II.,  directed  by  the  Virgin  in  a  dream,  cut  down 
and  burned  the  tree  and  erected  on  its  site  a 
church  dedicated  to  her,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  ; 
or  to  Hawthorne  :  "The  very  ghosts  of  that  mas- 
sive and  stately  epoch  have  so  much  density  that 
the  people  of  today  seem  the  thinner  of  the  two, 
and  stand  more  ghost-like  by  the  arches  and  the 
columns,  letting  the  rich  sculpture  be  discerned 
through  their  ill-compacted  substance  !  " 

Moreover,  it  does  not  require  a  very  great  inti- 
macy with  human  nature  and  the  artistic  temper- 
ament to  find  that  the  genius  for  the  great  and 
monumental,  to  strike  with  admiration  and  awe, 
and  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance,  is  much  more 
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sparingly  distributed  than  the  humbler,  more 
comforting,  more  beautiful  and  more  intimate 
talent.  There  was  but  one  Michelangelo  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting.  A  very  neat 
thesis  might  be  written  under  the  caption  :  "How 
Man  Could  Dispense  with  the  Sublime."  Certainly 
no  writing  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  he  can 
dispense  with  the  quasi-sublime.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  away  from 
both  of  them.  The  fine  things  that  our  fathers 
quoted  ore  rotundo,  striking  attitudes  and  casting 
up  their  eyes,  now  bore  us.  Is  it  that  we  are  at 
once  more  sophisticated  and  more  fatigued  ?  As 
the  architects  and  the  sculptors  will  thus  find  it 
difficult  to  provide  truly  appropriate  civic  decor- 
ative monuments  for  their  central  plazas  and 
ends  of  vistas,  there  are  grounds  for  fear  that 
the  whole  business  of  decorative  municipal  de- 
signing will  suffer.  That  they  will  thus  find  it 
difficult,  all  experience  goes  to  show.  Many  a 
sculptor  whose  heroic,  monumental  or  symbolic 
figure  is  cold  and  uninspired  will  have  in  a  corner 
of  his  studio,  on  a  dusty  shelf,  a  plaster  sketch 
for  a  statuette,  or  a  plaque,  or  a  study  head,  full 
of  charm,  originality,  sculptural  character.  When 
this  artistic  quality  is  "squared  up"  and  enlarged 
from  centimeters  to  yards,  it  is  so  thinned  that 
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it  evaporates.  Who  would  wish  to  live  in  a  city- 
such  as  some  of  the  newer  Parisian  quarters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine  suggest  —  very  wide 
and  empty  boulevards,  houses  correctly  aligned 
and  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  no  narrow  streets, 
no  accidents  or  surprises  or  monuments  under 
the  size  of  the  Lion  of  Belfort,  no  "color,"  no 
atmosphere,  no  beauty,  no  intimacy,  no  associa- 
tions, no  legends  —  nothing  but  geometry  and 
sanitation  ! 

In  support  of  such  observations  we  can  quote 
a  distinguished  historian,  M.  Henri  Martin,  on  the 
results  of  M.  Haussmann.  "  Was  the  work  as 
sensible  and  useful  as  it  was  amazing  ?  .  .  . 
all  bounds  were  exceeded  ;  .  .  .  the  work  of 
a  century  was  accomplished  in  ten  years.  This 
caused  not  only  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
money,  but  also  very  unfortunate  moral  and 
social  phenomena.  .  .  .  That  system  of  straight 
lines  was  adopted  which  deprives  towns  of  all 
individuality,  and  confounds  them  in  the  cold 
monotony  of  a  single  type  very  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  art.  We  may  say,  without  much 
exaggeration,  that  the  Greeks  would  have  regard- 
ed it  as  the  work  of  barbarians  who  had  studied 
mathematics,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  the  beautiful ;  public  hygiene  scarcely  profited 
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by  the  loss  of  picturesqueness,  and  was  no  more 
gratified  than  art,  by  these  endless  passages,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  break  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

"  Buildings  utterly  lacking  in  originality,  imitated 
from  every  style,  rose  as  if  by  magic  along  all 
these  avenues,  while  Old  Paris  vanished  stone  by 
stone,  monument  after  monument.  It  seemed  as 
if  this  potentate,  without  past  or  future,  were 
mad  to  efface  history.  Countless  charming  and 
varied  relics  of  old  Paris,  which  might  easily  have 
been  used  in  adorning  the  new  city  —  cloisters, 
chapels,  colleges,  sculptured  houses,  turrets,  and 
antique  ramparts  —  fell  beneath  hammer  and  axe 
every  hour ;  unnumbered  precious  vestiges  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  hidden 
within  the  houses,  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer,  only  to  be  crushed  in- 
stantly ;  things  were  demolished  which  could 
never  be  replaced." 

The  French,  who  have  been  foremost  in  this 
work  of  regenerating  their  ancient  cities,  have 
been  also  among  the  first  to  point  out  its  disad- 
vantages, and  the  historian's  testimony  is  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  his 
compatriots.  Barbarie  scientifique  is  Jules 
Claretie's  phrase  ;  and  while,  in  our  newer  coun- 
try, the  wealth  of  historic  associations  is  so  much 
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smaller  and  the  crying  needs  of  commerce  and 
of  an  already  congested  population  in  the  cities 
so  much  greater,  it  is  not  according  to  good  mor- 
als to  have  one  side  only  of  a  great  question  so 
persistently  and  exclusively  presented,  as  [has 
been  done  in  this  case. 


